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The Art of Observation 
Photography as an Aid 


WILLIAM 


VERY one possesses in a greater 
k or less degree the art of observa- 

tion; if it is not assiduously culti- 
vated the faculty will become fallow and 
one will pass through life without appre- 
ciating much of the beauty that lies 
around. On the other hand, if it is stim- 
ulated by constant use it may engender a 
love of nature and art which will lift the 
soul above the cares attending the daily 
round, the common task. And I know of 
no better aid to this than a knowledge of 
the technique and.a devotion to the art 
of photography. It may be looked at 
askance by followers of the creative arts 
—painters, sculptors, architects, etc. 
They may say in their hearts, ‘‘ Photog- 
raphy is a mere mechanical process. Our 
art requires long and patient study, a close 
observation of nature; and to make any 
mark in the world one requires, above all, 
genius.” Supposing all this were granted 
except the statement in the first sentence 
— proof of the fallacy of which is recorded 
by the exquisite illustrations which ap- 
pear in these pages, month by month; no 
mere mechanism is shown here, of a 
surety! — then if photography cultivates 
a love of the beautiful and an apprecia- 
tion of these creative arts, educates the 
faculty of observation, and is in itself a 
medium of recording some of the fleeting 
masterpieces of nature, is it not entitled 
to soar in the realms of art? 


FINDLAY 


In the little corner of the vineyard in 
which I labor its educative influence has 
been and is at work. I have known many 
who started photography as a hobby — 
some who had not patience to overcome 
the initial difficulties, others who waxed 
valiant in fight and overcame the armies 
of the aliens in the shape of innumerable 
disappointments and failures. And it is 
of the benefit that has been derived by 
and the pleasure that has been instilled 
into the lives of some of these that I wish 
to write. 

One of my acquaintances confessed to 
me the other day that photography had 
been his best friend. It had revealed to 
him many of nature’s secrets that he 
might never have known had he not been 
in quest of pictures and, when they had 
been secured, information regarding them. 
And now when he takes his rambles, 
whether it be in a city street, in a country 
lane, by the seashore, among mountain 
fastnesses, or mid the fields and woods, 
he is ever on the alert, and, instead of 
walking along dreamily, he can always 
get food for reflection and 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 

brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
As he is a journalist, wielding a graceful 
pen, these reflections are often seen in 
print, and most entertaining reading they 
make. 
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Another friend who makes an annual 
tour abroad, and who has traveled over a 
good part of the globe in this manner, was 
not, until recently, acquainted with the 
mysteries of the camera. But before ma- 
king his latest journey he was a diligent 
student; and, though he went in fear and 
trembling as to the results of his prospec- 
tive exposures, he has returned with many 
charming pictures, and confesses that 


Of sights he’d seen in lands he’d been, 
So strange, so far away, 


none could equal those he had witnessed 
on this occasion. What made the jour- 
ney, despite much bad weather, so pleas- 
ant? Simply the companionship of his 
camera, and its aid in quickening his 
powers of observation. 

With regard to the little corner already 
mentioned, I thought I knew it very well. 
My youthful steps often strayed along the 
banks of a river near my home, and, 
though in childhood, youth and manhood 
I considered it somewhat pretty, still, it 
was not to be compared in beauty to a 
sister stream by whose silvery tide many 
happy holidays were spent. The city, 
too, was commonplace, and the heart 
pined for more romantic spots. Photog- 
raphy, however, soon opened my eyes to 
the beauty lying around. “ Nature’s Arch- 
way,”. two giant trees which met over- 
head, was situated on the banks of the 
stream considered so inferior in scenic 
beauty to its neighbor — though, un- 
fortunately, the owner of the trees asked 
himself one day, “‘Why cumbereth they 
the ground?” and straightway set about 
to have them cut down. Surely had his 
faculty of observation been cultivated 
they would still have survived to enhance 
the beauty of the spot. 

Two towers have been for centuries 
mirrored in a placid pool on this same 
river, but their beauty did not appeal to 
me so forcibly until after my favorite 
photographs of them were secured. Now 
I never gaze upon them, or the hoary old 
Gothic building which they surmount, 
without a deep feeling of veneration for 
the builders — nay, artists — who reared 
them so many years ago. 


A forest of firs within easy walking- 
distance of my home was ripe unto the 
harvest, if such an expression can be used 
with regard to forestry. Growing up 
along with them were some _ beeches, 
which an expert in these matters tells me 
is a very bad combination. The growth 
of the firs had been much too rapid for 
the latter, with the result that, instead of 
growing up stout, sturdy trees, they be- 
came “‘scantlings.”” The good trees were 
cut down, but these were left as ‘The 
Residue of the Clearing.”” One wonders 
whether the woodsmen were gifted with 
the artistic sense, when a blow with an 
axe would have laid these scantlings low; 
or was it that their commercial value was 
nil? At any rate, one individual has to 
thank them for leaving the trees un- 
harmed, and, for a brief space, making 
their frail forms an interesting feature in 
the landscape. Unfortunately, nature her- 
self was not so kind; for a fierce wind 
laid them low, and a replica of the picture 
here reproduced cannot be secured. 

This evidence, then, adduced in sup- 
port of the contention put forward in the 
opening sentences, may be considered as 
detached fragments from a great cloud of 
witnesses. For I take it that many others 
could say with us that their cameras have 
made them better acquainted with their 
surroundings, and enabled them to find 
beauty in unpromising quarters. It has 
made them more appreciative of nature’s 
bounty, which she showers upon us with 
no unsparing hand. It has made them 
better fitted to admire the skill and crafts- 
manship displayed in human handiwork, 
whether belonging to this or a bygone age; 
and it may have simulated a love of lit- 
erature appraising the beauty lying all 
around us. If it has, this will be found 
an inexhaustible source of pleasure; for 
though these poets of nature, such as 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier and Burns, and, of a later date 
and a distinct type, Richard Jeffries, did 
not use the camera, they have given to the 
world word-pictures of their surround- 
ings as vivid as any painter could have 
put upon canvas or any photographer 
could have secured on a sensitive plate. 
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THE RESIDUE OF THE CLEARING 
WILLIAM FINDLAY 
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A Photographic Slide-Rule 


A. LOCKETT 


Ts photographic  slide-rule, a 
cardboard model of which is 
shown in the Scientific and Tech- 
nical Section of the Royal Photographic 
Society’s Exhibition, is intended to facil- 
itate optical and other calculations, en- 
abling results to be arrived at automat- 
ically. It consists, as will be seen by the 
accompanying illustration, of two diagonal 
scales A and B, joining at a right angle, 
and a vertical scale C, against which a 
slide D carrying an arrow-pointer moves 
. freely in a slot. To the slide D is pivoted 
a movable ruler E by means of a winged 
nut. The ruler E may be of any material, 
but transparent bone or celluloid is prefer- 
able, as the whole of the graduations are 
then readily seen during adjustment. The 
two diagonal scales are graduated in 
tenths of an inch, the zero point of each 
coinciding at the angle. Thirty divisions, 
as shown, are sufficient for most ordinary 
purposes, but there is no necessary limit. 
The divisions on the vertical scale are 
each equal to the diagonal of a square 
whose sides measure one-tenth of an inch, 
and in number may be half those on the 
diagonal scales, in the present case fifteen. 
The slot in which the slide D moves must 
bisect the right angle formed by the two 
diagonal scales, and is arranged so as not 
to cut off any of the graduations, the shape 
of the ruler being also designed with this 
object in view. To insert correctly the 
arrow-pointer on the slide D, the lower 
edge of the ruler E is set against 10 on both 
the diagonal scales. In this position of the 
ruler the arrow should be pointing to 5 on 
the vertical scale. A mark is therefore 
made against 5 on the slide and the arrow 
drawn and inked in, after which it will 
register accurately for any position of the 
ruler. 

Such problems as ascertaining the focal 
length of a lens, finding the focal length 
that results from combining two lenses, 
ascertaining the necessary length for a 
studio with a given lens, estimating the 


distance required for a lantern-screen un- 
der any specified conditions, obtaining 
original measurements from photographs, 
and so on, are quickly and accurately 
solved by this appliance. In addition, it is 
useful for the solution of many other 
optical, arithmetical and mathematical 
problems, of both a photographic and a 
non-photographic nature. 

A few typical examples of its use may 
be given, these being chosen for their 
practical character and their application to 
every-day work, although many of a more 
complex and experimental kind might be 
quoted. 


FINDING FocaL LENGTH OF COMBINED 
LENSES 

What will be the focal. length obtained 
by placing a supplementary positive lens 
of twelve-inch focus in contact with a pho- 
tographic objective of twenty-four-inch 
focus ? 

The illustration shows the solution of 
this problem. Set the ruler against 12 and 
24 respectively on the diagonal scales. 
The arrow will then indicate the resulting 
focal length on the vertical scale; i.e., eight 
inches. 


FINDING DISTANCE FOR LANTERN-SCREEN 


What distance must the screen be from 
the lantern to obtain a picture six feet in 
diameter, the objective being of seven-inch 
focus ? 

Set the ruler against 3 (the lantern-slide 
opening being three inches square) and 7 
respectively on the diagonal scales, and 
clamp the winged nut. Then shift the 
ruler from 3 to 6, and at its other end will 
be read the required distance in feet; i.e., 
fourteen feet. 


FINDING NECESSARY Focus FoR LAN- 
TERN-OBJECTIVE 
What focus lantern-objective must be 
used to obtain a picture fifteen feet in 
diameter, with the lantern thirty feet from 
the screen ? 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC SLIDE-RULE 


Set the ruler against 15 and 30 respec- 
tively and clamp the winged nut. Then 
shift it from 15 to 3 (the lantern-slide open- 
ing being three inches square), and at the 
other end will be read the required focus 
of the objective; i.e., six inches. 


FINDING DISTANCES FOR ENLARGING OR 
REDUCING 


It is desired to enlarge from quarter- 
plate to whole-plate with a seven-inch focus 
lens. What must be the distances between 
easel and lens and negative and lens ? 

This is an enlargement of two diameters. 
Against 2 in the table of ratios will be 
found the numbers ro and 5. Set the 
ruler against 10 and 5 respectively on the 
diagonal scales, and clamp the winged 
nut. Then shift the ruler until the arrow 
on the slide comes against 7 (the focus of 
the lens) on the vertical scale. The re- 
quired distances will then be indicated by 
the ruler on the diagonal scales; ie., 
twenty-one inches and ten and one-half 
inches. Exactly the same procedure is 
used for reduction, only the distances are 
reversed, the shorter one being between 
the lens and sensitive paper, or plate. The 


table of ratios provides the necessary 
figures for any degree of enlargement or 
reduction up to ten and one-half diameters; 
other ratios may be obtained by selecting 
two numbers in the required proportions. 


FINDING LENGTH OF STUDIO 


What length of studio is necessary for a 
full-length cabinet portrait with a twelve- 
inch focus lens, assuming the sitter’s 
height to be six feet and the desired height 
of the image in the photograph to be four 
and one-half inches ? 

Set the ruler against 44 and 12 respec- - 
tively on the diagonal scales and clamp 
the winged nut. Then move the ruler from 
44 to 6, and at the other end will be read 
the distance from lens to sitter in feet; i.e., 
sixteen feet. To this must be added a 
reasonable allowance of space for the 
camera, operator and background—say 
another six feet, making a minimum length 
of twenty-two feet for the studio. 


ASCERTAINING MEASUREMENTS FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


A statue in a photograph is three inches 
high; the distance from the lens is known 
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to have been fifteen feet, and the focal 
length of the lens nine inches. What was 
the real height of the statue? 

Set the ruler against 3 and g respectively 
on the diagonal scales and clamp the 
winged nut. Then shift it from 9g to 15, 
and at the other end will be read the re- 
quired height in feet; i.e., five feet. 


FINDING PRINCIPAL Focus oF LENS 


Set up the camera and focus sharply on 
any near object at full aperture. When the 
object is in focus (the size of the image 
being immaterial) measure the distances 
from object to lens-center and from lens- 
center to focusing-screen. It is sufficiently 
accurate, with a doublet lens, to measure 
from the diaphragm. Set the ruler at 
these distances on the diagonal scales, and 
the arrow will then indicate the principal 
focus length of the lens on the vertical 
scale. 

Example: a cabinet photograph is fo- 
cused, and the two distances (conjugate 
foci) are found to be thirty inches and 


seven and one-half inches respectively. 
On setting the ruler to 30 and 7} on the 
diagonal scalés the arrow will point to 6 
on the vertical scale. The lens, therefore, 
is of six-inch focus. 

Possibly enough has been said to show 
the many possible applications of the 
photographic slide-rule. Besides its use 
for simplifying calculations, it is obviously 
of value for checking the accuracy of the 
same when the usual arithmetical methods 
are preferred. 

In conclusion, it may not have been 
noticed that the appliance forms a uni- 
versal multiplication-table, since if the 
ruler is set against the multiplicand and 1 
respectively, and clamped, it will indicate 
the product when shifted from 1 to the 
multiplier, whatever the numbers may be. 
Division is also possible, in an inverse 
manner, by setting the ruler on the divi- 
dend and divisor respectively, clamping it, 
and shifting it to 1, when the other end 
will indicate the quotient.— British Jour- 
nal of Photography.: 


GOING TO THE FIELDS 


R. S KAUFFMAN 


HONORABLE MENTION — GENERAL COMPETITION 
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Control with Development Papers 
JOHN STERRY 


HE tendency to green in the‘blacks 
with bromide papers generally, and 
a few gaslight papers, is by far the 
greatest difficulty met with, and tends to 
limit the range of exposure available. It 
has, therefore, received considerable atten- 
tion, and has led to the choice of a devel- 
oper, which is described later on, which 
would be about the last to be used for such 
papers in the usual way. 
The latitude of exposure appears to 
vary: 
1. With the make of paper. 
2. With the surface, matt, semi-matt 
and glossy. 
3. With the amount of bromide in the 
developer. 
4. With the dilution of the developer. 
5. With the developing-agent used. 


No. 1 rests entirely with the makers, and 
No. 2 is unavoidable, so need not be fur- 
ther considered. Only one paper so far 
_has had to be rejected as unsuitable (a very 
slow, glossy gaslight, which certainly has 
not more latitude than two or three times 
the minimum exposure), whilst the best 
matt rapid bromide has reached thirty 
times the minimum, giving a good black 
print with the latest form of developer 
mentioned below. 

Nos. 3 and 4 may be taken together, 
and it is soon found that to obtain good 
blacks, and the greatest latitude in ex- 
posure that any particular paper can give, 
the developer must be as active as possi- 
ble, whilst the bromide is kept low and 
yet sufficient in quantity to give the nec- 
essary control. 

No. 5. As to choice of developer. In 
an article in the “British Journal Alma- 
nack, 1894,” on ‘Selective Developers,” 
those then known were classed thus: 
“Pyrogallol, ferrous oxalate and hydro- 
quinone, especially when used with free 
bromide, select and develop those por- 
tions of the plate first which have received 
most light, and afterwards bring up the 


detail, and may, therefore, be called 
density-giving developers. Eikonogen, 
rodinal and amidol, especially when used 
without any free bromide, immediately 
begin to reduce the silver where the least 
light has acted, density slowly increasing. 
These may therefore be called detail- 
giving developers.” 

As our present object is to prevent the 
detail from coming up too quickly, one 
naturally turns to the first class as being 
the most suitable, and hydroquinone as 
probably the best of the three (glycin and 
others might be tried). 

The choice therefore rests between: 


1. Hydroquinone and sodium carbon- 
ate. 

2. Hydroquinone and caustic soda. 

3. Hydroquinone and formalin. 


1. Hydroquinone and sodium carbon- 
ate is very good indeed for gaslight papers 
when it is desired only to secure either 
black, warm black or brown prints, but 
this particular developer will be found to 
fail to give a long range of black with 
either gaslight or bromide papers. 

2. Hydroquinone and caustic soda is 
evidently a good developer, but did not 
give such good results as No. 3, possibly 
owing to the sample of caustic soda not 
being in very good condition. 

3. Hydroquinone and formalin has 
proved far better than any other yet tried 
— that is, for blacks on all papers — and 
materially increases the general range of 
efficiency. This should be made up as 
follows and used full strength: 


Sodium sulphite ............ 3 ounces 
Potassium bromide .......... 44 grains 


With very long exposures a further addi- 
tion of bromide may be necessary to give 
sufficient control. 

It is not desirable that the paper should 
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have an exposure too near the minimum 
for the usual method of development, as 
any forcing of the developer tends to gen- 
eral yellow stain. Bromide papers should 
be completely developed in from one to 
five minutes; and gaslight papers, in from 
one-half to three minutes. 

The following test of the method in 
actual work was arranged to show the 
lines upon which it is well to commence, 
and also to see to what extent papers 
might be developed in the same developer 
without injury. Half a dozen prints were 
required from a quarter-plate negative 
suitable for gaslight paper. 

The first was given a test exposure of 
half an inch of magnesium ribbon at nine 
inches, and put into one ounce of the above 
developer. A good black print was ob- 
tained in about four minutes, showing by 
the slow action that the exposure was not 
very materially above the minimum. The 
next received double exposure, and de- 
veloped more quickly. The next again 
doubled, and so on to the fifth, which, 


therefore, had sixteen times the first; but, 
as this showed signs of slower develop- 
ment than the last, indicating a falling off 
in the strength, the sixth was given the 
same exposure and developed in new de- 
veloper. 

All six were good prints. Nos. 1, 2 and 
3, black; Nos. 4 and 5, good warm black; 
and No. 6, black, with the faintest trace of 
warmth. From No. 6, which developed 
very rapidly, and was almost beyond con- 
trol with this amount of bromide, it will 
be seen that for perfect blacks the devel- 
oper must be kept up to the full strength. 

All bromide papers may be treated as 
of one rapidity by this method, and gas- 
light as requiring about thirty times as 
much exposure. 

The selection of the paper to be used 
with any negative will depend solely upon 
the range or gradation that the paper is 
capable of giving, and both bromide and 
gaslight papers are now stocked by deal- 
ers as suitable for thin or dense negatives. 
— Photography and Focus. 


A COUNTRY ROAD 


T. W. KILMER, M.D. 


HONORABLE MENTION — GENERAL COMPETITION 
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With a Camera in Beautiful Bavaria 
II. Rothenburg 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH.D. 


OTHENBURG 0/T — oberhalb 

der Tabuer or above the Tauber 

—to distinguish it from other 
towns of the same name — bears the dis- 
tinction of being the quaintest medieval 
spot in all Germany. There are numer- 
ous cities and towns in the empire which 
have preserved many of their ancient land- 
marks; notably, Nuremberg, Dinkelsbiihl, 
Hildesheim, Braunschweig, Eisenach and 
Frankfort. For a long time the honor 
now borne by Rothenburg was held by 
Nuremberg; but ever since the spirit of 
modern progress and commercial revival 
began to sweep through Germany the 
city of Diirer and Sachs made but a feeble 
attempt to maintain its general medieval 
character. Rothenburg is situated on the 
edge of a high plateau, which slopes ab- 
ruptly towards the Tauber — a stream of 
diminutive size—and is reached by a 
branch road from Steinach, on the main 
line between Ansbach and Wiirzburg. Its 
population is only about eight thousand, 
yet the town can boast a wealth of fasci- 
nating pictures unequaled anywhere else in 
Europe. Thevisitor is captivated by admir- 
ably preserved medieval towers, gateways, 
fountains, dormered and _half-timbered 
houses and oriel windows which greet him 
whichever way he turns. It seems as 
though he were looking at the pictures of 
some fairy-story. All these things, to- 
gether with the well-preserved ramparts 
and tranquil character of the place, pre- 
sent a picture which carries the mind back 
to the days of chivalry and knighthood. 
This illusion is heightened by the absence 
of street-cars, as well as other indications 
of modern activity. To be sure, ordinary 
vehicles of utility, such as wagons, carts 
and the hotel omnibuses, are daily sights 
and, during the summer season, an occa- 
sional touring-car adds to the life created 
by tourists; but at other times of the year 
the town lapses into a state of lethargy 


Like Hameln, Weinsburg and other 
towns, Rothenburg rejoices in a striking 
and favorite legend which it perpetuates, 
and which has proved a lucrative source 
of revenue to the inhabitants. It is a 
chapter in the history of the town — no 
mere tradition, thank you, but an actual 
occurrence, corroborated by indisputable 
evidence. This historic event dates back 
to the Thirty Years’ War, and took place 
in 1631, after the ferocious Tilly, general- 
issimo of the imperial army, had captured 
the town, though not without heroic re- 
sistance on the part of the inhabitants. 
Enraged by the loss of many of his best 
troops, the heartless victor ordered that 
the town be destroyed, the leading inhabi- 
tants slain and the rest placed at the mercy 
of his soldiery. As he rode to the Rath- 
haus there was great lamentation, and 
women and children clung to his stirrups, 
piteously crying for mercy. With vile im- 
precations he cast them off, crying, ‘“‘ Let 
the dogs live; I will be merciful. No one 
shall die but the burgomaster and his 
counselors!’’ After he had reached the 
great hall of the Rathhaus he called for 
wine. A frightened girl proffered him a 
huge, brimming goblet of the best vintage, 
the size of which caused the tyrant to burst 
into a great laugh. Holding. up the bulky 
vessel, he said, “Am I to drink this?” 
Then, with grim humor, “If any man of 
Rothenburg will drink this at a single 
draught I will spare the city and every 
life, to boot!’”’ Silence fell upon the as- 
sembly, when a former burgomaster, 
Nusch by name, advanced and, making 
a motion of assent, took the goblet from 
Tilly’s hands. Amid silence and wonder 
he drank; and no one breathed as the foot 
of the goblet slowly rose in the air. He 
drank, and continued to drink, until not 
a drop was left; then fell senseless to the 
floor. ‘Revive him!” cried Tilly, and 
Nusch slowly regained his senses. Tilly 
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was a good loser and quick to appreciate 
an act of daring. ‘‘You have won!” he 
exclaimed with admiration, as Nusch 
raised himself and turned his head. The 
savior of Rothenburg could scarce reply, 
but managed to gasp out good-naturedly, 
“T never — could — save — another — 
town.” Those familiar with the beer- 
holding capacity of the practised Bavarian 
toper may have witnessed similar bibu- 
lous feats — performed, however, from 
no philanthropic motives, but rather for 
the sole purpose of gratifying an abnormal 


appetite. 


ANOTHER MEISTERTRUNK 


Tilly’s capture of Rothenburg is con- 
sidered by the inhabitants the principal 
event in the town’s history, and it furnishes 
appropriate material for a _ series of 
commemorative paintings to be seen in 
the council hall of the Rathhaus. It is 
celebrated Whitmonday each year by a 
pageant, also a play enacted in the Kaiser- 
saal of the Rathhaus, in which the partici- 
pants are arrayed in costumes, uniforms 
and accoutrements of the period. Then 
the town appears in festal attire and is 
filled with visitors from far and near, who 
come to behold the interesting spectacle 
which culminates in the famous draft of 


wine — the Meistertrunk. Last year the 
most attractive of the open-air scenes of 
the pageant were impressed upon Auto- 
chrome plates and reproduced by the 
three-color process in the form of facsimile 
post-cards. They were so admirably ex- 
ecuted that I procured a set. 

Owing to the uncertain state of the 
weather, I allotted four days to Rothen- 
burg, although the average tourist arrives 
one day and leaves on the next. Had it 
not rained continuously the third day of 
my sojourn, I could have resumed my 
journey twenty-four hours sooner. The 
moment I stepped off the train on the day 
of my arrival I handed my Gepackschein 
(baggage-check) to the porter of the Gol- 
dener Hirsch and walked the short dis- 
tance to the hotel, for I desired that noth- 
ing of interest should escape my notice. I 
found that most of my fellow-travelers 
were carrying out a similar purpose. Ac- 
cording to the town’s regulations — which 
are carefully observed — all new struc- 
tures or any form of reconstruction must 
conform to ancient lines. Buildings, in- 
cluding factories and the new railway- 
station, which are erected outside of the 
town, are exempt. In five minutes I stood 
before the Réderthor, passing through 
which I found myself in — dreamland. 
It is difficult to express with what feelings 
of delight my eyes took in one interesting 
object after the other. Every step for- 
ward revealed something new, that was 
at once quaint and beautiful. It was not 
yet noon and, while the August sun was 
too high to suit my photographic fancy, I 
made mental notes for use on my prospec- 
tive camera-rounds. Strolling through the 
enchanting Réderstrasse, with its pictur- 
esque Réderbogen and Markusthurm, 1 
came to the market-place. Here I was 
held captive by the Rathhaus, an imposing 
Gothic pile, its several sections of the 
XIIIth, XVIth and XVIIth centuries; but, 
as I afterwards found, accessible only with 
a lens of extremely wide angle — an acces- 
sory with which I had neglected to pro- 
vide myself. Glancing at the clock-dial 
on the post-office building, which adjoins 
the court-house, I was reminded that in 
ten minutes dinner would be served at 
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the hotel, and, however unworthy the 
thought, I hastened to keep the appoint- 
ment, casting envious glances at one of the 
most beautiful objects in Rothenburg — 
the Herterich Fountain. 

The repast over, I retired to my room, 
which I had not yet inspected, although I 
had stipulated that it should look out upon 
the Taubergrund. The view from my 
window proved to be one of exalting 
beauty. It was fairyland, indeed, yet 
wholly different from that which I had 
but recently admired. Several hundred 
feet below flowed the Tauber, amid clus- 
ters of farm-houses of the picturesque 
half-timbered sort, its shores fringed 
with rows of slender poplars and graceful 
willows. Out among a group of farm- 
buildings arose the little Cobolzeller 
Chapel, a thing of exquisite beauty. Fer- 
tile orchards and flowering gardens rose 
in terraced order, intersected, now and 
then, by graveled foot-paths, one of which, 
in zigzag fashion, extended upwards as far 
as the ramparts, terminating at a long 
flight of stone steps which led to an an- 
cient gateway, one of the exits of the 
town on this side. The background was 
formed by the Doppelbrucke—an old 
stone bridge with one row of arches over 
the other. I sat gazing at this captivating 
picture till reminded by a busy camerist, 
half way up the slope, that I, too, should 
be afield. 

Hurrying away, I set up my little Weno 
camera opposite the hotel-entrance and 
obtained an excellent view of the P/énlein, 
the prettiest half-timbered house in all 
Rothenburg, and a veritable gem. Turn- 
ing the camera a trifle to the right, a beau- 
tiful architectural group became possible, 
the Cobolzeller tower abruptly terminating 
a short descending street flanked by the 
Plénlein on one side and a row of ancient 
dwellings on the other. A group of artists 
busily at work had courteously moved 
their easels aside for me, for working- 
room was scarce and there was much pass- 
ing to and fro. How careful the authori- 
ties are to preserve the ancient medieval 
flavor is shown by the lantern of antique 
design which illuminates the little street 
seen in this picture. It masks an electric 


lamp, and all others throughout the town 
are similarly caged, in order to harmonize 
with the local color. There were numer- 
ous attractive camera-subjects in the 
vicinity, but they seemed to require morn- 
ing-light. Consequently I turned my at- 
tention in the opposite direction, toward 
the park which is situated on a strongly 
fortified eminence, a sort of bastion over- 
looking the Tauber Valley, which, in a 
beautifully-curving line, encloses the town 
from the west to the south. The views 
from here, whether of the walled town or 
the landscape, are of supreme loveliness. 
They seem to defy the skill of the pictorial- 
ist, who is content to forget his natural 
proclivity and gaze in a contemplative 
mood on the beauty spread out before 
him. At last, however, I instinctively 
reached for my camera, set it up and ex- 
posed on the picturesque line of poplars 
which fringe the Tauber toward Dettwang. 
This, however, was not accomplished 
without difficulty; for in this case, as in 
others that followed, it was necessary to 
obtain as much elevation as possible and, 
with the camera resting on a fully ex- 
tended five-foot tripod, the finder was of 
no use. To resort to a chair or a step- 
ladder was a notion not exactly to my 
liking. I might have prevailed upon the 
good nature of a passing inhabitant, a 
man of strong physique, to lift me so that 
I could examine the reflected image; but 
my sense of pride rebelled against such a 
proceeding. It then occurred to me to 
use my pocket-mirror, which, held at an 
angle just above the finder, enabled me 
to accomplish my purpose. <A _ direct 
sight-finder on the top or side of the cam- 
era is sometimes preferable to the small 
and more convenient form. 

The sun was getting low, and long 
shadows began to creep across the land- 
scape, which circumstance urged me to 
secure a few exposures in the Tauber- 
grund before it was too late. I hurried 
down the path which I had discerned 
from my window and, in a very short 
time, reached the river. What pictorial 
possibilities are comprehended in _ this 
charming locality may be determined 
from the view of the little chapel which I 
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secured that afternoon. One more expo- 
sure, and that was the end of my film- 
supply. I hastened to inquire at each of 
the local Kodak stores, but had the same 
experience as at Nuremberg — an abun- 
dance of the standard size of film, viz., 14- 
inch flange, but nothing different. Nor 
was this all. My disappointment was in- 
creased by the discovery that amateurs’ 
supplies were confined to films and print- 
ing-paper; hence I could not even buy or 
hire a camera. Hastening to the post- 
office, I communicated by telephone with 
Konrad Seitz, the leading photographic 
supply-dealer in Nuremberg, whom I had 
called on the day before in my search for 
Hawkeye film. He very courteously con- 
sented to send me at once for a few days’ 
use the best camera he had —a 4 x 5 
Kodak, fitted with Bausch & Lomb Plas- 
stigmat lens. To this Herr Seitz was to 
add film for twenty-four exposures. I left 
the conveniently arranged booth with a 
feeling of relief, and a high regard for the 
extremely admirable telephone service, 
the telephone being owned and operated 
by the government. 

In examining the hotel-register that 
evening I discovered that many Ameri- 
cans are now including Rothenburg in 
their itinerary. The names of a large 
number of Bostonians as guests at this 
excellent hostelry also surprised me. The 
following day was all I could wish, al- 
though the weather was a little chilly. It 
had been unusually cold during the latter 
part of the summer, and I had worn a 
light overcoat every day since I left the 
steamer at Boulogne, two weeks before. 
A Munich humorist declared, later, that 
this unseasonable weather was due to too 
much meddling with the North Pole! I 
noticed many camerists at work, but most 
of them, excited by the extreme beauty of 
the place, made random snap-shots. None 
of these enthusiasts seemed to realize that 
photographing buildings at relatively close 
range was different from exposing on per- 
sons or objects of no great height. Hence 
they obtained, with their box or folding- 
cameras not provided with adjustable lens- 
fronts, an excess of foreground and only a 
portion of the chief feature of the picture. 


Those that were conscious of this differ- 
ence tilted their cameras in accordance 
with the indications in the finder, which 
procedure, naturally, threw all perpendic- 
ular lines out of plumb. Although but 
little better equipped with the camera 
Herr Seitz had been kind enough to lend 
me, I tried to overcome the absence of a 
rising or sliding front by using my tripod 
as much as possible, even when the ex- 
posure was instantaneous, in order to 
bring the camera to the level of the eyes. 
In the case of the old ramparts near the 
Réderthor, which I took that morning, I 
rested the camera on the wall of the stone 
bridge which crosses the moat at that 
point. The elevation was exactly right. 
What a glorious subject, by the way, this 
view of the historic fortifications! 

The camerist is similarly favored when 
photographing from the covered gallery 
of the inner town-wall. He can rest his 
camera at any point along the railing 
and, without tilting it, obtain a picture of 
originality and charm. Under such con- 
ditions the ordinary camera is quite satis- 
factory, also when it is desired to include 
the entire immediate foreground, either 
to preserve the appearance of height or of 
rising ground—as in the case of the 
Stéberleins-Thurm — or to make it a part 
of the composition, as shown in “A Pic- 
turesque Nook.” Pictures taken from 
an elevation, such as the ‘ Herterich- 
Brunnen” and the ‘“‘Hegereiter Haus- 
chen” in the hospital grounds, often gain 
in natural perspective and artistic effect 
over those taken at a lower level. I thus 
obtained a number of views of picturesque, 
red-tiled old dwellings. A view of the 
alluring Warkusthurm I failed to secure, 
although I climbed to the top of a stone 
fountain and ran the risk of falling into 
the basin or onto the pavement. I lacked 
a wide-angle lens or the much-desired ad- 
justable lens-front. I thus missed several 
golden opportunities. The familiar Rath- 
haus doorway, although inaccessible with 
my outfit, yielded to my persistent efforts, 
because I pressed into service three of the 
long, narrow benches used by artists, who 
assemble here by the score to paint this 
interesting object. A local photographer 
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told me that my view of the Herterich or 
St. George’s Fountain had never before 
been taken, so far as he knew. It can be 
secured only with the camera held in the 
hands, for there is no room to place a tri- 
pod on the steps that lead to the Histor- 
ical Museum, the only point of vantage. 
The other view of the fountain, which 
dates from the year 1608, with the beauti- 


AN ANCIENT LANDMARK, ROTHENBURG 


ful oriel window at the left, I was permitted 
to make from a second-story window of a 
private domicile, twenty feet away. But 
enough of experiences of this kind! They 
are related for the benefit of those who 
shall have the exquisite joy to visit this 
inexhaustible field of pictorial treasure, 
with its interesting past and its quiet, rest- 
ful character. 
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Plate-Speeds 


R. CHILD BAYLEY 


PHOTOGRAPHER told flatly 
A that he cannot distinguish between 

the speed of two plates one of 
which is twice as fast as the other is in- 
clined to be nettled by the remark. If he 
were told that two plates were respectively 
200 and 300 H. and D., and yet informed 
that he could not say from a single ex- 
posure of each which was the faster, he 
might be forgiven for thinking he was be- 
ing made fun of. And yet, in all serious- 
ness, that is hardly, if at all, an exaggera- 
tion of the case. - 

Let us see for a moment what he would 
do if he had to compare the two plates. 

He might expose them both in the 
camera under exactly the same conditions, 
perhaps in a series of strips giving in- 
creasing exposure, if he felt very scientific; 
but probably he would give one plate the 
exposure he thought correct for it and the 
other the same exposure, relying upon an 
examination of the negatives afterwards 
to tell him which plate was the faster. The 
negatives finished, he would compare 
them, and would particularly compare the 
extent of the shadow-detail in each, and 
the plate which gave the most detail in the 
shadows would be regarded as the faster. 
He might even make some sort of an esti- 
mate from a comparison of the two how 
much faster one was than the other. 

We put it to the reader that this is a 
fair description of what would happen if 
he had to compare two plates, and we 
add, further, that in the great majority of 
cases such a test would be fallacious, and, 
except by some lucky accident, mislead- 
ing. 

If a photographer uses a few dozen of 
one plate and then a few dozen of another 
it is different. It does not follow that be- 


cause the test generally applied is unre- 
liable there is nothing in having a faster 
plate, and that a photographer, especially 
one who did much with very short ex- 
posures, would find no difference between 
a fast plate and a slow one. Slight differ- 


ences of speed might be completely hidden 
by differences in development or manipu- 
lation; but if there was a decided differ- 
ence —say a hundred per cent — the 
photographer who used a number of one 
plate and a number of the other would 
probably detect the difference between 
them. But then he would draw his con- 
clusion from his work generally, and by 
his work we mean the quality of his prints, 
and not by an examination of the detail 
visible on the negative in the deepest 
shadows. 

Perhaps an analogy will make our 
meaning clearer, and it is an analogy sug- 
gested by a railway journey from London 
to Coventry. The journey is a very fast 
one, for the London and Northwestern 
prides itself on its express-service. Out- 
side Euston station is a long incline up to 
Chalk Farm — so steep that in the early 
days of railways the trains were drawn up 
with a rope, the locomotives being attached 
only when the train reached the top. Now, 
however, the powerful engines haul trains 
up that incline without any assistance, but 
the regular traveler cannot fail to notice 
that different engines vary enormously in 
the speed at which they ascend the incline. 
Some of the heavy-goods engines, with 
eight small driving-wheels, could take a 
passenger-train up it as fast again as one 
of the lighter passenger-engines with only 
two or perhaps four large drivers; yet 
when once that incline is surmounted and 
the train gets into its stride the passenger- 
engine would show the heavy-goods engine 
a clean pair of heels in no time. 

What should we think of the man who, 
asked to pick the engine for the quickest 
journey down to Coventry, selected the 
engine which made the best speed up the 
Euston incline? Yet that is practically 
what the photographer does who tries to 
find the fastest plate by looking at the de- 
tail in the deepest shadows. 

Plate-makers and those who have gone 
into the matter know that, as far as giving 
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perceptible detail with extremely short ex- 
posures is concerned, some plates far sur- 
pass others, although when used in the 
camera it is found after long experience 
that those others actually call for less ex- 
posure. Plate-manufacture for many 
years was held back because this fact was 
not realized. All the early systems of 
plate-speed testing were based on an esti- 
mate of the detail in the deepest shadows, 
and, although it was recognized that this 
was unsatisfactory and misleading, it was 
not until the Hurter and Driffield system 
was introduced that this was altered. Now 
it is not our intention to describe the 
Hurter and Driffield system here; in its 
details it is essentially a plate-maker’s and 
not a plate-user’s matter. But we must 
point out two fundamental matters in 
which it differed from those methods 
which had preceded it. One of these was 
that for speed-testing it ignored shadow- 
details entirely. The reading was based on 
the shortest exposure that would give a 
useful negative; and if one plate would do 
this with half the exposure required by 
another the Hurter and Driffield system 
gave that first plate as being twice as fast 
as the second — as from the plate-user’s 
point of view it is, of course, regardless 
whether the one or the other seemed to 
give more shadow-detail. To resort once 
more to the railway analogy: Messrs. 
Hurter and Driffield picked as their en- 
gine for the quickest journey that one 
which traveled fastest over the great 
stretch of route of which the journey con- 
sisted, and not the one which happened to 
be the faster over a quite exceptional little 
bit at the start. It is only for this to be 
put fairly before the plate-user for him to 
see at once that for any practical system 
of speed-testing this is the proper, indeed 
the only, course to pursue. 

The other fundamental difference be- 
tween the Hurter and Driffield system and 
its predecessors was that it took “fog” 
into consideration. To show what this 


means, let the photographer hold a nega- 
tive with very little detail in its shadows 
up to the light, and while doing so let him 
place on the far side of the negative a 
piece of tissue or tracing-paper so that it 
covers half the plate. He will at once see 
that he will be able to perceive more de- 
tail in the part that is covered by the tissue- 
paper than in the uncovered part. If the 
uncovered part looks like an under-ex- 
posed negative, the covered part looks 
more like what a properly-exposed nega- 
tive usually looks like. A deposit of fog 
over the whole negative has the same 
effect as the tissue-paper; and all the earlier 
systems of speed-testing would make a 
plate, if slightly fogged, appear to be faster 
than the same plate not fogged. Messrs. 
Hurter and Driffield showed the necessity 
for allowing for fog before estimating the 
speed at all, and so in this respect, as in 
the other, brought the measuring of the 
speed of a plate into line with the require- 
ments of the photographer. 

They did other things of the greatest im- 
portance to the plate-user, but these two 
are all that need concern us for the mo- 
ment. We have merely endeavored to 
show why it is that the photographer by 
his ordinary tests cannot estimate plate- 
speeds, and can only detect differences in 
speed when these differences are very 
great. It is always a difficult task to con- 
vince any one that he cannot do what he 
thinks he can do, and we are not so un- 
reasonable as to suppose that we have 
been able to do so within the limits of a 
short article. But if we have made him a 
little distrustful of the results of so-called 
tests we shall have done quite as much as 
we expect. It remains for us only to add 
that nothing herein set down suggests that 
for work requiring the shortest possible 
exposures there is no advantage in em- 
ploying the fastest possible plates. There 
is, and a great advantage, only we must be 
sure first that they are the fastest possible 
plates.— Photography and Focus. 


Art creates an atmosphere in which the proprieties, the amenities and the 
virtues unconsciously grow. — INGERSOLL. 
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A Chat About Cats and the Camera 


CARINE 


= HAT fun cat-photography must 

be!” says the person who knows 

nothing at all about it. Perhaps 
it is; but if there is any fun about, the cats 
must get it all, for it is very certain the 
photographer does not have a very amusing 
time. She — for it is usually a poor, un- 
fortunate she — is far too occupied keep- 
ing her temper and exercising her patience 
to have much time to enjoy the humors of 
the occasion; so let us hope that puss, at 
least, appreciates the fun of it. 

The old hand usually confines himself 
to trained models, but there are some 
dauntless souls who seek adventure by 
experimenting with a cat which is not 
used to the camera. Fortunate are they 
if they secure anything at all on their 
plates; for to stay where she is put is quite 
against a cat’s principles. There are 


really only three safe positions for the un- 
trained cat: when she is sleeping, when 
she is eating, and when our patience has 
oozed out of the tips of our fingers and 
she has just had a pat! 

Cat-lovers tell photographers to appeal 


to a cat’s affection, and that is what one 
learns to do; but as puss follows Maeter- 
linck’s advice and loves herself so largely 
and so generously, there is very little af- 


IN THE CAMERA CARINE CADBY 
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fection left for any one else, so it is to her 
love of herself one has to appeal, and it is 
only with burnt offerings of flattery and 
dainties one can persuade her to “sit and 
look pleasant.”’ 

The bother is that to “sit”? without the 
looking ‘“‘pleasant”’ is not enough; for 
cats, like humans, depend almost uncan- 


INNOCENT FACES CARINE CADBY 


nily on expression, and a look of temper 
can spoil the prettiest face. Cat-lovers 
need have no fear of their pets being 
treated with undue severity, for the cats 
are so entirely masters of the situation 
that it is the poor photographer who is 
ground under the heel of these tyrants, 
for if he do not keep his model in a good 
temper there can be no photographs! 

It is such an undignified position, too, 
to have to wait the pleasure of an impu- 
dent little cat; to stand, bulb in hand, 
breathlessly waiting till it please her to 
turn her head, or until she condescends 
to cease to make her toilet! The tail is a 
great asset to a cat, and if all else fail to 
harass the poor photographer she can lash 
it in a maddening way at the most inop- 
portune moment! 
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Kittens are pleasanter models than 
grown-up cats, their ‘“‘cussedness” is not 


so developed; and though they are always 
doing what they should n’t, their pretty, 
innocent faces disarm us and, however 
many plates we may be spoiling, we think, 
‘Never mind, next time we shall succeed.” 
The worst of it is we are generally saying 


“next time’ when there are no more 
plates left. 

Cats of more humble origin, too, are 
easier to photograph; they are so accom- 
modating and anxious to please. They 
look in seeming wonder at their more aris- 
tocratic sisters, sitting up in haughty in- 
difference, being flattered by those who 
should know better, and being given the 
most dainty morsels; it puzzles them, and 
they rub against the photographer, look- 
ing up at him and almost saying, ‘Why 
don’t you try me? I will do just what 
you want, and I should be quite satisfied 
with a saucer of ordinary milk or a stroke 
from your soft hand.”’ But, unfortunately 


for us, little plebeian puss, you are no good 
as a model; people go so by exteriors in 
this vain world, and they want pictures 
only of beautiful cats, and they don’t care 
a bit what very vile characters they may 
have. 

No, there is no hope for the photog- 
rapher that he may be released from the 
tyranny of patrician cats who so well 
know how to use their power. One proud 
Persian princess who was brought up in 
a photographic household grasped the 
situation to such an extent that she would 


’ allow herself to be photographed only on 


a fish-diet. She would unbend so far as 
to accept cream or meat, but would make 
photography impossible by at once lying 
down or, if gently but firmly made to 
stand, would wear such an expression on 
her face as would make a picture of her 
out of the question — unless it could be 
called fiend”! 

If one could only understand cat-lan- 
guage what amusing accounts one might 
hear of their photographic experiences! 
No wonder some of their receptions sound 
so lively! One might hear a proud, bad- 
tempered matron boast, ‘“‘I let them take 
the baby, but I looked pretty disagreeable 
myself.” “And I played with the bulb, 
and dug my claws right into it,” a frolic- 
some youngster might say. ‘When they 
were just ready I got up and walked 
off,” from an insolent tom; “And I simply 
curled up and went to sleep,” from a pet- 
ted beauty. 

However, he laughs best who laughs last; 
and though in the taking of the photo- 
graph the cat has the most sport, the pho- 
tographer scores when it comes to dis- 
posing of them, for cat-photographs are 
very popular. The cult of the cat has now 
spread abroad, and even in Germany, 
where puss was, at one time, almost un- 
popular, cat-photographs are now being 
sold everywhere. So it is worth while 
groveling to our tyrants and training them 
and photographing them, for they can 
prove the geese that lay the golden egg. 
Every good cat-photograph we get has its 
market-value, and if it does not always 
prove exactly a golden egg, it will, at least, 
be a fairly solid-silver one. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Lens-Industry 


HERE can be no question that the 

lens-industry, both in Europe and 
America, has greatly exceeded its natural 
limitations. In a word, it is overdone. We 
do not refer, however, to the makers of 
standard types, but to the numerous in- 
significant and rapidly-multiplying con- 
cerns whose products are low in the scale 
of practical utility, and which, by crass 
methods of advertising, seek to win the 
patronage of innocent or inexperienced 
workers. It is well known that so long as 
there is a dollar to be made in photo- 
graphic lenses there will be people ready 
to handle them, imported lenses in par- 
ticular. There is room for all, provided 
high-class efficiency is deemed of greater 
importance than pecuniary profit. 

At a dinner given in Boston, recently, 
by the Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
which consists of advertising-men, one of 
the speakers made a strong appeal for sin- 
cerity in advertising. He urged those pres- 
ent to see to it that the articles an interest 
in which they were creating possessed gen- 
uine merit — products in which the read- 
ing and buying public could have abso- 
lute faith. He suggested the formation of 
a bureau or jury to which any product, 
the quality of which was in doubt, could be 
submitted. The speaker was perfectly 
justified in making such a plea. He for- 
got to state, however, that some of the 
general magazines absolutely guarantee 
the integrity of the articles and the firms 
which they advertise. This is true, also, 
of PHoto-ERa, which has taken this stand 
for some time. Hence, certain types of 
lenses of native, as well as of foreign, man- 
ufacture have been refused admission to 
its advertising-pages. 

At the Dresden Photographic Exposi- 
tion were seen elaborate displays of sev- 
eral European optical firms of varying 
reputation. Only houses whose instru- 
ments possessed high and positive excel- 


lences were accorded awards by the jury; 
and, as this has much weight with the 
photographic trade the world over, it may 
not be amiss to mention those optical 
firms which, by being thus honored, have 
won an increased measure of the public’s 
confidence. They are as follows: C. P. 
Goerz, Inc., Berlin; Voigtlander & Sohn, 
Inc., Brunswick; Emil Busch, Inc., 
Rathenow; Schulze & Billerbeck, Berlin; 
Hugo Meyer & Co., Gérlitz, and J. H. 
Dallmeyer, Ltd., London. The superb 
exhibit of Carl Zeiss, Jena, was not in 
competition, because the firm served on 
the jury. Steinheil & Séhne, the dis- 
tinguished Munich firm — always con- 
servative in its methods — did not ex- 
hibit at Dresden; but this does not in the 
least affect the high reputation of its opti- 
cal products. For similar reasons, doubt- 
less, other eminent optical firms — Tay- 
lor, Taylor & Hobson; R. & J. Beck; 
Ross, Ltd.; L. Turillon (successor to A. 
Darlot), and the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company — were not represented at the 
great Dresden show. 


Motion-Pictures in Colors 


HOTOGRAPHY has made such im- 
portant advance during the last three 
decades that not a single year has passed 
without some notable discovery or im- 
provement to be recorded in our art- 
science. Yet the year 1909, although rich 
in experimental and research work, fails 
to show an achievement of marked im- 
portance, unless one includes the perfec- 
ted Kinemacolor, or color-kinematogra- 
phy, the invention of G. Albert Smith, 
F.R.A.S., of London, England; for both 
kinematography and _ color-photography 
may be very properly regarded as photo- 
graphic processes. Mr. Smith’s remark- 
able achievement was exhibited for the 
first time in London, Dec. 9, 1908; next in 
Paris, the following year, and in New 
York, Dec. 11, 1909. The last exhibition 
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was given by Mr. Charles Urban, F.Z.S., 
of London, financier and manager of the 
enterprise, Mr. Smith, the inventor, de- 
scribing the system, which has been 
patented in every civilized country in the 
world. All accounts agree that the demon- 
stration was an unqualified success and, 
certainly, a much-desired advance, in 
every respect, on the wretched, sight- 
impairing exhibitions of motion-pictures 
which form a regular feature of the aver- 
age vaudeville entertainment and illus- 
trated travel-lecture presented in this 
country today. The demoralizing and ex- 
ecrable exhibitions in the cheap motion- 
picture houses are not worthy serious con- 
sideration here. Films made and pro- 
jected by the Smith system are more life- 
like than those ordinarily seen, on account 
of the addition of color and the increased 
number of impressions per second — 
thirty-two pictures instead of sixteen. 

Briefly, when the Kinemacolor camera 
is in operation a pair of suitable light- 
filters sift the color-waves of the scene and 
permit them to be recorded separately and 
in due proportions. When the film bear- 
ing these color-records is subsequently 
run through a motion-picture machine 
equipped with somewhat similar filters the 
color-waves are again set in motion and, 
as the proportion of colored light then 
served out to the observers is the same as 
at the outset, the original scene is repro- 
duced in the colors of nature. 


Extolling Professional Work 


HAT the American professional 
workers deserve the praise accorded 
them by E. O. Hoppé in his article on 
“Photographic Portraiture at the Recent 


” 


Dresden Exposition,” which appeared in 
PHotTo-ErA last summer, is shown by the 
fact that they are receiving considerable 
attention from the leading photographic 
journals of Europe. A recent issue of 
Photographische Mitteilungen, edited by 
Paul Hanneke, contains several large, 
excellent half-tones of the work of Eugene 
R. Hutchinson; also one each of Elias 
Goldensky, J. C. Strauss, H. H. Pierce 
and A. F. Bradley. The English photo- 
graphic press is also enthusiastic in its 


reference to the work of American por- 
traitists. Even the organ of the Photo- 
Secession, Camera Work, is moved to ac- 
knowledge the high artistic value of the 
work of Hutchinson and Pierce; but with 
characteristic arrogance declares that it is 
from the Secession that these men have 
drawn their inspiration! Is it possible 
that there are no other sources of artistic 
inspiration in the world? 


Sacred Subjects 


FEW years ago a series of photo- 
graphs representing the supreme 
tragedy in the life of the Savior was dis- 
played in Boston, New York and else- 
where, and provoked considerable ad- 
verse criticism. They were not reproduc- 
tions of paintings, illustrating the work of 
some creative genius, but photographs 
from life, the model, in this case, being the 
originator of the pictures. Unfortunately, 
there was not the slightest justification for 
the photographer to even imagine that he 
could personally simulate the traditional 
appearance of the Son of Man, and it was 
but natural that his desecration of a divine 
theme should bring upon him well-de- 
served censure and ridicule. It is not 
known that he has since made further in- 
cursions into the field of sacred art. 
There have been numerous attempts to 
picture by means of the camera that eter- 
nally beautiful idea—the Madonna and 
Child; yet in no instance has the artist 
been able to invest his picture with even a 
suggestion of spirituality. The depth and 
purity of religious feeling, that distin- 
guish the sacred pictures of Murillo, Da 
Vinci and Raphael, are found in the work 
of no other artists. What hope, then, for 
the photographer, with his meager, inade- 
quate medium, to express emotion of an 
eminently exalted character! No sincerely 
religious person can contemplate with sym- 
pathetic interest the efforts of those work- 
ers who are trying to emulate a form of 
creative art which, for adequate inter- 
pretation, needs not only a means more 
flexible and resourceful than a_photo- 
graphic equipment, but — and preémi- 
nently — godlike qualities of heart and 
mind. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 
A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 


With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
ddress all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Cold Weather 


For the next few months where cold weather 
prevails due allowance should be made for a 
change in the action of all chemical solutions 
that are used in a chilled condition. This ap- 
plies particularly to developing-solutions. Cold 
developer will act slower than developer at 
normal or above normal temperature. We be- 
lieve this is generally understood, but we men- 
tion it at this time of the year lest you forget. 

Supposing you expected your developer to 
work as freely and quickly as it did in hot weather, 
what would be the natural result? Over-expo- 
sure. In other words, instead of giving a nor- 
mally-exposed print time enough to develop you 
would consider it under-exposed and increase 
the amount of exposure on the balance of the 
prints so that they would develop at the usual 
speed. This would mean an over-timed batch 
of prints— prints with increased contrast, 
blocked detail, and a general muddy appear- 
ance. Extreme over-exposure would produce 
flat, muddy prints. 

One way to avoid such a condition is to keep 
your developer at normal temperature, which is 
65 degrees Fahrenheit; but as it is not always 
convenient to do so, we caution you to beware of 
over-exposure. One way to determine whether 
a print has normal exposure regardless of the 
temperature of the developer is to watch the 
action of the print in the developer. 

Developer at any reasonable temperature will 
develop a print, and if the print has been nor- 
mally exposed the image will build up to the 
proper depth, when development will pause or 
stop. If development has to be forced beyond 
the pausing- or stopping-point, the print is under- 
exposed. Give more exposure. If the print 
reaches the desired depth before the develop- 
ment pauses or stops it is over-exposed. Give 
less exposure. 

One other thing to remember is that ice-cold 
wash-water will not remove the hypo from prints 
in as short a time as water at a higher tempera- 
ture; and if the water is very cold prints should be 
carefully separated and washed very thoroughly. 
—Artura Bulletin. 


Washing Large Prints 


A CORRESPONDENT in Photography for Sept. 
7, 1909, suggests that the most satisfactory plan 
for washing large prints is to use a very large 
dish, fix it on a slope by propping up one end 


and allow the water from the tap to run into the 
upper corner, using a piece of bent tubing as a 
syphon at the lower. This ensures the hypo 
gravitating to the syphon and so being drawn off 
as it washes out of the prints, but even then they 
need to be taken out and drained at intervals, 
as some is sure to be trapped between the prints. 
If there are more than one, an arrangement of 
nets on frames so that each print lies in a little 
compartment of its own would prevent this. 


Developing Photographs in Daylight 

Ir an ordinary dry-plate, after it has been ex- 
posed in the camera, is placed in a bath of potas- 
sium iodide the silver bromide is converted into 
the non-sensitive iodide, and the latter can then 
be developed in daylight with a suitable devel- 
oper. It is recommended to carry out the process 
as follows: 

The plate is laid for two minutes in an actinal 
solution; i. e., four per cent potassium iodide. 
This can be done in a suitable cloth bag. After 
this the development may be carried out in sub- 
dued daylight, using equal parts of the solutions 
A and B. 


Water 

Anhydrous sodium sulphite 
Metol 

Hydroquinone 

Potassium bromide 


A three per cent caustic potash solution. 


The plate should, of course, be rinsed before 


developing. The latter operation takes about 
five minutes. The fixing is carried out as usual, 
except that it takes a little longer. The exposure 
should be ample. The potassium iodide solu- 
tion may be used over and over, but the developer 
should be mixed fresh for every plate.— Chemi- 
ker Zeitung. 


Treatment of Stale Gaslight Papers 


OxE seldom buys stale gaslight paper, because 
dealers are carefully instructed by the manu- 
facturers how best to store their goods; but it 
frequently happens that paper becomes stale in 
the hands of an amateur who has placed it where 
it will absorb moisture. While the precautions 
required to keep platinum paper are unnecessary, 
gaslight papers are, nevertheless, somewhat sus- 
ceptible to dampness, and reasonable care should 
be exercised. When one is working with good 
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negatives and a developer known to be in good 
condition the results should be satisfactory if the 
paper is right. If it is impossible to get anything 
but a flat, gray print without contrast, or if de- 
velopment insists upon being unequal, the image 
coming up in spots at different rates of speed in 
different parts, and even not developing at all in 
irregular spots, it is reasonably certain that the 
paper is stale because of dampness. 

In the October issue of Photo-Notes R. A. 
Chrystal describes some very interesting experi- 
ments performed with stale papers. His tests 
indicate that if a package of stale paper is placed 
before a fire and heated gently for three or four 
hours the moisture will be driven off when the 
amount is not too great, so that ordinary develop- 
ment yields a perfect print. When the paper is 
very old this alone will not produce the desired 
result and the use of bromide must be resorted 
to, beginning with about five drops of a 10% so- 
lution to three ounces of developer and increas- 
ing this quantity as needed. The more bromide 
used the greater will be the contrast. Mr. Chrys- 
tal describes one set of pleasing prints made on 
paper which required the addition of one-half 
ounce of bromide solution to four ounces of de- 
veloper in order to produce a clean print. The 
results were of a greenish color and showed 
tremendous contrast, but gave good tones in the 
sulphide bath. 


Printing from Wet Negatives 

FREQUENTLY a request comes to this office 
for the best method of securing a print from a 
newly-developed negative in the quickest pos- 
sible time. Unquestionably the simplest, safest 
and most satisfactory way is to dry the glass- 
side of the negative immediately after fixing, to 
wipe off the surface-moisture on the film- 
side with a soft rubber squeegee, and to put the 
negative into an enlarging-camera where a 
bromide print may be quickly made any size 
desired. Should the required exposure be long, 
an immersion of half a minute in a five per cent 
solution of formalin will harden the film and 
prevent its being melted by heat from the lamp. 
Plates vary in this respect, and some brands may 
be subjected to considerable heat without 
damage when no formalin bath is used. With 
plates of normal density the exposure is not long 
enough to cause any trouble. 


Prints for Reproduction 

A smootH, high luster may be imparted to 
P. O. P. prints for reproduction by drying them 
upon a sheet of plate glass. After thorough 
washing, dry the prints in the usual way. Then 
clean the sheet of glass thoroughly with soap 
and warm water. Dry it, sprinkle with pow- 
dered French chalk and polish with an old silk 
handkerchief. Immerse the prints in cold water 
for about ten minutes. Place them film-side 
down upon the glass and pass a squeegee roller 
over them lightly. If placed to dry in a cool, 
airy place they should leave the glass without 
sticking when thoroughly dry. 


Restoring Bromide Paper 


In The Amateur Photographer for October 26 
A. H. Gardner gives a simple and inexpensive 
method of restoring old bromide paper, which 
would make it seem unnecessary to throw away 
paper which by ordinary methods would give 
only a fogged print of unhealthy appearance. 
Mr. Gardner states that he has held a lighted 
match in front of a sheet of bromide paper and, 
by the treatment described, restored it so that a 
print made upon it left nothing to be desired. 

‘*Mix up a weak bath of potassium permanga- 
nate, and acidify this with sulphuric acid. Soak 
the paper in this for a minute, rinse and transfer 
to a weak bath of sodium sulphite, leave for 
another minute, rinse and make the exposure. 
The image will develop up clear and strong 
without a trace of fog. In fact, fog seems diffi- 
cult to get in the developer. 

“Strength of solutions does not seem to be a 
matter of great moment, but in order to give the 
method a definite basis the following is suggested 
as suitable: 

First Bath 
Potassium permanganate 
Sulphuric acid 
Water 


5 grains 
30 minims 
To ounces 


Second Bath 

Sodium sulphite 20 grains 
Water I ounce 

“Tt is necessary to mention that this prelim- 
inary treatment reduces the speed of the paper, 
so that a test-exposure will be necessary. A fast 
bromide paper will require perhaps twice as 
much exposure, a slower one probably less than 
twice as much, as the untreated paper. A trial- 
slip soon determines the best exposure.” 


Printing on Wood 


A METHOD of printing photographs upon wood, 
given by Photographische Welt, is as follows: 
First coat the wood, on which the print is to be 
made, with the following solution: 


I part 
25 parts 


to which is added sufficient zinc-white prac- 
tically to hide the grain of the wood when 
coated. 

When dry, brush over the surface with a solu- 
tion of 


Kitchen salt 
Water 


I part 
Io parts 


Dry again, and then, in the dark-room, sensitize 
with ten per cent silver nitrate solution. 

When the wood is weakly printed, the image 
must be developed with the following: 
Metol 
Acetic acid 
Water 


1% grains 
30 minims 
34 ounces 

As soon as the image has attained the desired 
density, it must be rinsed and fixed. 
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free and may be obtai 
Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO- 
ERA is the official organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, 
although advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. 
The aim of the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and 
criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is 

d by di name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin 


Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 


Post-Office Regulations Pertaining to 
Photographs 


PHOTOGRAPHS come under the head of third- 
class matter, and the rate of postage is one cent 
for every two ounces or fraction thereof, which 
must be fully prepaid or the package is held for 
postage. On each photograph may be printed 
or written the name, occupation and address of 
the sender; the title of the picture, and, in the 
case of a competition, the word ‘‘competition”’ 
and the month in which it occurs may be added. 
All other writing aside from these subjects the 
picture to letter-postage. 

Many of the photographs sent in to the com- 
petition bear much data, such as the plate, ex- 
posure, developer, paper, etc., etc., which were 
used in the making of the picture. In case the 
package was opened at the post-office it would 
be held and letter-postage collected before the 
photographs could be sent to their destination. 

The editor of the Guild took a number of 
photographs to the office and asked the post- 
master about the matter which was written on 
the backs, and if such pictures would be allowed 
to go as third-class. The answer was a decided 
“No!” and several examples which had been 
held for letter-postage were exhibited. In addi- 
tion to the matter already designated, one may 
add a number, so that if your photographs are 
numbered and you wish to refer to them by 
number in your letter of advice it is easy to locate 
the particular photograph mentioned. 

In sending prints use straw-board to protect 
the mount. The cellular board is the best for 
sending photographs through the mail, provided 
two pieces are used with the corrugations running 
at right angles. This greatly stiffens the package 
and prevents bending. 

It is a good idea for every person to own a 
copy of the postal rules and regulations to con- 
sult when in doubt. 


A Book for Guilders 


WE are grateful to every intelligent reader of 
PHoTO-ERA for suggestions, which are acted 
upon whenever they are feasible. 

A Guilder suggests that the portraits of the 
members of the Guild be collected and printed in 
book-form, which the members would buy. The 
idea is an excellent one, but, as considerable ex- 


pense is attached to such an undertaking, we 
should like to hear the opinion of other Guilders 
on this subject. The idea might be extended by 
including in such a publication a number of re- 
productions of some of the notable pictures that 
received prizes in this department. The usual 
way is first to get a requisite number of subscri- 
bers to cover the expense of publication. 


Cleaning Platinum Prints 


THE rough surface platinum prints get soiled 
easily and the ordinary method of washing which 
answers for a smooth-surface paper does not 
seem to free them from the dirt which has settled 
in the depressions of the paper, and of course 
the paper will not bear rough handling. To 
clean them thoroughly, make a flour paste, boil- 
ing it well to make it clear, and straining it to 
free it from lumps. Spread the surface of the 
print evenly with this paste, then turn on a gen- 
tle stream of water and wash away the paste. 
As it leaves the print it will carry away the dirt 
with it. If the print seems dull after drying, 


brighten it with a coat of artists’ fixatif, which 
will not give a gloss but simply bring out the de- 
tail, which seems to have sunken into the paper. 


How to Judge a Negative 


“DEAR me!” said a beginner to me recently, 
‘IT do think photography is the hardest thing to 
learn, you have to know so many things all at 
once. Otherwise you are liable to become bank- 
rupt through spoiling such quantities of material 
before you can get a really satisfactory picture.” 

It is true that at the very outset of one’s pho- 
tographic career the way is beset by familiar 
terms used in a very unfamiliar way — terms 
which are especially bewildering when applied 
to a negative. The beginner is told that his nega- 
tive is hard or soft; flat or well modeled; sharp 
or fuzzy; strong or weak, etc., etc.; and is at a 
loss to understand the meaning of the adjectives 
as applied to his photographic plate. 

The beginner is not willing to make haste 
slowly. The making of a negative is the easiest 
thing in the world, and one fondly believes that 
the rest of the photographic knowledge is ac- 
quired just as easily. Hence the spoiling of 
material and the great financial gains to man- 
ufacturers. 
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We want the beginners of our Guild to start 
right; and the first thing, almost, which one 
should learn is the explanation of the terms used 
in describing a negative. These simple defini- 
tions it is hoped and expected will enable the 
beginner to avoid many mistakes and errors. 

HIGH-LIGHTS, SHADOWS AND HALF-TONES. 
The high-lights in a negative are those parts of 
the film which are the most opaque, and which 
in the print appear as white places or very light 
tones. The shadows are those parts of the nega- 
tive which are the most transparent, and which 
in the finished print are the darkest parts. When 
the glass is very transparent the shadows are 
merely black patches in the print. The half- 
tones, or, as they are also called, the middle- 
tones, are those parts of the negative which are 
neither very opaque nor very transparent, and 
in the print are the shades between the lightest 
parts and the darkest parts of the picture — or, 
to use the technical terms, the shades between 
the high-lights and the shadows. 

DETAIL AND GRADATION. Detail in a nega- 
tive means that the objects on the plate are clear 
and distinct, and that each special portion of 
the object has its own proportion of light and 
shadow. For instance, if you were photograph- 
ing a decorated vase and the decoration showed 
up clear and distinct then the negative would be 
said to have good detail. If, on the contrary, 
only the shape of the vase appeared on the plate 
and the decoration was absent, or very indistinct, 
then the negative would be said to be lacking in 
detail. Gradation means the blending of the 
different degrees of opaqueness in a negative so 
that in the print the high-lights seem to melt 
away into the shadows gradually, without abrupt- 
ness. They soften gradually without any marked 
difference or steps between. ‘This blending of 
the lights and shadows by the intermediate half- 
tones is what makes the beauty of a picture. 

CONTRAST AND FLATNEss. A negative is said 
to have good contrast when the difference be- 
tween the lights and shadows is harmonious. 
If a negative has a great difference between the 
high-lights and the shadows then it is said to 
have too strong contrasts, and the print will show 
chalky high-lights without detail, and the shad- 
ows will be black and dense, and the half-tones 
will be weak, or almost lacking. Flatness in a 
negative means that the film of the plate is of an 
almost uniform density, and the print made from 
it would have muddy high-lights and the shad- 
ows be lacking in depth and strength. Flatness 
is usually due to over-exposure of the plate. 

Goop Mopetinc. Modeling in a negative 
means that the objects appear as they do to the 
eye in their natural relief, so that they seem to 
project or stand out from their surroundings. 
A figure-study is said to have good modeling 
when it shows the shaping of the features, the 
roundness of the chin and cheek, the arm, etc. 
In landscape, it means that the trunks of trees, 
for instance, look round; the hills show as hills, 
instead of simply as shapes. Of course this ap- 
plies to hills near at hand and not those on the 


distant horizon. Other objects in the picture, 
too, convey to the eye their forms as well as their 
outlines; in other words, each seems to stand out 
in its form as seen by the eye itself, and as if, 
should one choose, he might walk around the 
objects thus depicted. 

HARD AND Sort NEGATIVES. A hard negative 
is one in which the outlines are very abrupt and 
have no gradation of shades between the high- 
lights and the shadows. If it is of a figure-study 
the figure appears to be imbedded in its surround- 
ings; that is, it does not stand out distinctly from 
them. The print made from such a negative will 
give one an unpleasant feeling to look at it, anda 
desire to do something to separate the subject 
from the background and from the surroundings. 
A soft negative is one that has no strong, sharp 
high-lights nor black shadows, but will be full of 
beautiful half-tones which blend into each other, 
producing a pleasing and harmonious picture. 

INTENSE AND THIN NEGATIVES. An intense 
negative is one in which the film is very opaque, 
allowing the light to pass through it slowly in 
making a print. A thin negative is one where 
the film is translucent and allows the light to 
pass through easily. Neither a very intense film 
nor a very thin film is a good printing negative. 
In the intense film the light acts so slowly that 
the print acquires a hard look, while in the thin 
negative the light acts so quickly that the print is 
of no depth, and loses most of its good qualities 
in the toning or developing. 

SHARP AND Fuzzy NEGATIVES. A sharp nega- 
tive is one in which all objects are seen clearly 
and distinctly, with detail well brought out. A 
sharp negative is made by bringing the objects 
photographed into a distinct focus, then using a 
small stop to secure fine detail. A fuzzy negative 
is one in which the objects appear blurred or in- 
distinct, and without good modeling. It is 
caused by carelessness in focusing so that the 
points of light do not concentrate, but overlap. 
A sharp negative is permissible only when the 
objects to be photographed are to be used for 
some special illustration, such as commercial 
work. A very pleasing negative is made by first 
focusing sharply on the scene, then turning the 
lens either out or in a trifle so as to soften the 
outlines without rendering them indistinct. 

Foc AND HALATION. A fogged negative is one 
which seems to have a sort of veil or hazy cover- 
ing over the film. Fog in a negative may be 
caused either by light or by impurities in the 
chemicals used in developing. In the former 
case it is called “light fog’ and in the second 
“chemical fog.” Light fog, due to the exposure 
of the plate to actinic light, may occur before 
the plate was placed in the camera, or it may oc- 
cur when removing the plate from the holder. 
If the plate is not properly shielded and the 
white or actinic light reaches it a fogged plate is 
the result. Sometimes a plate is not fogged all 
over uniformly but may show streaks of fog. 
This may be caused by a ray of sunshine striking 
the lens obliquely during the exposure, or it may 
be from a leak in the bellows of the camera. 
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When fog occurs in streaks or patches it is called 
“local fog.” ‘‘Halation” is a term used for the 
fogging of a plate when taking a picture of an 
interior in which a window is included in the 
angle of the lens. It means the spreading of light 
beyond its proper bounds, and is really local fog. 
Halation also occurs when trees are photographed 
against a sunny sky, or in night pictures when 
lights come within the angle of the lens. In 
making pictures of interiors it is wiser to use the 
plate sensitized for this special work, called ‘‘the 
non-halation plate.’”’ Exposures on these plates 
require twice the length of time of the ordinary 
plates; but one avoids the halation and the after- 
manipulation of the negative in order to get rid* 
of it. This is a good time to remember the prov- 
erb, “‘An ounce of prevention —” 

With this list of definitions in hand it would 
be a fine object-lesson for the beginner to study 
some of his negatives and see which terms or term 
most fitly describes them. 


A Developer for Over-Exposure 


A FINE developer which will give contrast and 
make a good-printing negative on an over- 
exposed plate is made by using edinol for the 
developing-agent. Dissolve the chemicals in ten 
ounces of water in the following order: 


Sodium sulphite, dry 
dinol 

Potassium bromide 

Potassium carbonate 


If a plate is known to be over-exposed, then de- 
velop in this solution, using it full strength. If 
developing in normal developer and the image 
comes up quickly, showing that the plate has 
been over-exposed, transfer to running water, 
then to this developer. This developer keeps 
well in solution, and unless a large number of 
plates are developed at one time it may be 
bottled and used again. The image produced 
by edinol is a good black, and the printing- 
qualities of the plate are excellent. It resembles 
metol in regard to the rapidity with which it 
brings out the image, but, unlike metol, when 
used alone it does not give a thin negative, but 
one with good density and contrast. 

Edinol is also an excellent developer for de- 
veloping negatives taken of drawings, pen-and- 
ink sketches, etc., as it gives negatives with clear- 
ness of detail and fine printing-density. For 
such negatives make up a developer after the 
following formula: 


“ 


Sodium sulphite, dry 


320 grains 
Edinol 
Potassium bromide 

Potassium carbonate 

Water 


“ce 


This developer is to be used full strength. It is 
one of the best of developing-agents for this kind 
of negatives. It gives the contrast which is so 
necessary in a.reproduction of line-drawings; 
and if greater intensity is desired, hydroquinone 
can be added to the developer. 


The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints jor competition to PHOTO- 
Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the prize won. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium 
except blue-print, may be entered, but they must 
represent the unaided work of the competitor, 
and must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing- process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoto-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


January — ‘‘My Favorite Photograph.” Closes 
February 28. 

February — ‘“‘ Decorative Treatment of Trees.” 
Closes March 31. 

March — Seasons.” Closes April 30. 

April — ‘Downhill Perspective.’ Closes May 

May — “‘Sunlight and Shadow.” Closes June 
30. 

June — ‘“‘Landscapes with Figures.’’ Closes 
July 31. 

July — “ Marines.” Closes August 31. 

August — ‘‘In the Country.” Closes Septem- 


ber 30. 
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Awards — Vacation-Scenes 


First Prize: O. Zernickow. 

Second Prize: Richard Pertuch. 

Third Prize: F. F. Sornberger. 

Honorable Mention: Paul Lewis Anderson, 
Grace E. Mounts. 

Meritorious work was submitted by C. W. 
Clarke, W. L. Crouch, T. W. Kilmer, Jessie B. 
Dixon, Lloyd G. Kerr, Harry C. Gibson, 
Mabel W. Sawyer, John J. Reilly, Flora von 
Coelln, F. E. Bronson 


The Forthcoming Competition 


From time to time picturés are published in 
PuHoTo-ERA which show specially decorative 
treatment of trees. No special mention is made 
of their decorative quality, but those of our 
Guild members who intend to compete in our 
February contest, closing March 31, would find 
in the back numbers of their magazines excellent 
object-lessons of this special subject. In 1905 
one of the subjects for the monthly competitions 
was “Trees,’”’ and in the December number of 
that year the prize-winning pictures were pub- 
lished. In the July and November numbers for 
1907 are some decorative tree-pictures, and in 
April, 1906, there is a specially fine picture show- 
ing unusual effect in the photographing and 
printing of a tree. It is the picture of an apple- 
tree, and the picture is divided into three panels, 
after the manner of the picture on the cover of 
the December issue of PHOTO-ERA, the central 
panel being twice as wide as the side-panels. 
These numbers are well worth looking up for 
suggestions on the decorative qualities of trees. 

There is no object in nature which has such 
decorative effect, nor more decorative qualities, 
than a tree. Each species has a distinctive char- 
acter which separates it from all other species. 
There is variety enough to please the most ex- 
acting, from the stiff poplar, standing slim and 
straight, to the swaying, drooping willow, whose 
branches swing and sway with every breeze that 
flits across the land. And there is no time nor 
season of the year when the tree is not inter- 
esting, whether its bare branches are outlined 
against the wintry sky, whether it is veiled in its 
misty garment of spring leaves, clothed in its 
summer dress of green, or gorgeously appareled 
in its autumn foliage. 

Each species stands for some special type. 
Does not the oak ever exemplify strength and 
endurance? And it is the oak alone of all the 
trees that stands with its branches stretched out 
at almost right angles from the trunk, not only 
resisting gravity, but, as Dr. Holmes puts it, 
“actually defying it.” The sentinel-like poplar 
reminds one of some faithful watcher loyal to 
his post; the pretty birch, of a sprightly, winsome 
maiden; the elm, cf some beneficent patriarch. 

For decorative effects the tree should be pho- 
tographed by itself, and with nothing to distract 
the eye from the tree itself. Then the focus must 
not be too sharp, the object being to get an im- 
pression of lines and curves rather than of the 


texture of the tree. The poplar is a favorite 
species for decorative trees in a landscape; a 
line of them stretched along the horizon of a 
landscape is always interesting. Trees in winter, 
bent and blown by the winds, offer very good 
subjects for the skilful amateur who is looking for 
something unusual. 

A March day with the wind sweeping over the 
landscape in long gusts, bending bush and tree 
in graceful curves, is the time to look for wind- 
blown trees and photograph them. While 
the physical discomfort may be of a rather stren- 
uous nature, still the resultant picture will repay 
the amateur for enduring it. If one uses a tripod 
he will do well to weight it with a stone tied 
to a string and the string attached to the 
tripod-head and just touching the ground. 

The medium-sized tree rather than the mon- 
arch of the forest should be chosen for decorative 
treatment. The young saplings with their slender 
trunks and willowy branches repay searching out 
and using for subjects for long, slender panels. 
While the amateur is not debarred from sending 
in prints of trees the negatives of which have 
been made in the summer, it is specially hoped 
that studies will be made of the tree in winter, 
which seems to be at its very best for real decora- 
tive photography. 


BEGINNER’S COLUMN 


Quarterly Contests for Beginners 

In these contests all Guild members are eligible 
EXCEPT those who have received Guild prizes in 
the past. Aside from this restriction, the rules 
which govern the monthly competitions will be in 
force here and the prizes will be payable in the 
same manner. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, 
will be returned if postage is sent. 

PRIZES 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 
SNOW-PICTURES — CLOSES APRIL I5, IgIo 
Here is presented a very wide field, so that 
nearly every camerist may enter one print, at 
least The pictures may be snow-covered land- 
scapes in all conditions of weather, park-scenes, 
outdoor sports on the snow or ice and a variety 
of other subjects, including human life or not. 
SOUVENIR-PHOTOGRAPHS—CLOSES JULY I5, I910 
It is intended that this competition shall in- 
clude photographs made as souvenirs while away 
from home, whether in one’s own country or 
abroad, or only on a short vacation-trip. Thus 
they will portray objects of historic or other inter- 
est, and incidents worthy to be recorded. Figures 
may or may not be included. 
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Answers to Correspondents 
Readers wishing injormation upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use oj this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ExIZABETH 
WapE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ija personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


Cc. M. S.— Paper for Gum-Prints. You 
will find the Michallet paper an excellent one 
for gum-prints, also the Allonge. Either of these 
papers takes the solution well and produces very 
satisfactory prints. The rough papers are suit- 
able for negatives with broad masses of light and 
shade, but the rough paper needs to be sized be- 
fore applying the gum, because the depressions 
of the paper do not take the mixture evenly un- 
less sized. 

M. Ropix. — Protecting the Fingers. 
There is a preparation on the market called 
Nostane, which is a sort of paste and when ap- 
plied to the hands or fingers prevents the stain- 
ing or poisoning of the skin when using chem- 
icals. Metol is poisonous to some people, and 
you should either protect your fingers with rub- 
ber tips when using it or else use the paste 
above recommended. 

M. I. Orne.— The Effect of Wind. No, 
the blowing of the skirt in the wind adds to in- 
stead of detracts from the figure. The effect pro- 
duced is that of a breezy day, and wind-blown 
garments convey that impression, A member- 
ship-card has been sent you. 

EmILie BAyLEY.— The prints which you sent 
for criticism are received and a detailed opinion 
of them is sent by mail. Your work shows care 
and much artistic talent. 

R. E. CocHrane.— Removing Film from 
Plates. The cheapest and most efficient way 
of removing film from spoiled plates is to subject 
them to a bath of hot suds. If the films are old 
soak them for a while in warm water, then turn 
hot suds over them and the film will slough off 
very readily. The plates, after being washed, 
should be polished with French chalk and a 
piece of chamois. 

GEORGE SCHERR.— Contest-Prints. No, 
the pictures sent in for the competitions need 
not be enlargements. Many enlargements are 
sent, but the contact-prints stand as good a 
chance, provided the plate is not too small. 
Sometimes the tiny films have wonderfully clear 
detail and exceptionally good qualities. In such 
a case the enlargement will bring out all these 
points and emphasize them, whereas the tiny 
print gives them only in miniature. 

GEORGE INGALLS.— Double Printing. In 
an early number directions will be given for 
double printing, telling how clouds are printed 
into the sky of a landscape. The description is 
almost too long to be included in answers to 
queries. 


D. S. C.— Staining Glass Red. There is 
a preparation on the market which will*answer 
the purpose of staining plain glass a ruby color. 
It is called Rubaline, and is simply painted 
over the glass. It gives a perfect protection 
from actinic rays and is very convenient for 
coating the dark-room windows or panes of 
glass to be used in the dark-lantern. 

H. I. OrNE.— Choosing a Paper. For neg- 
atives which have broad masses of light and 
shade you will find the rough paper makes the 
more artistic picture. For negatives with fine 
detail use a smooth-surface paper. Both gas- 
light and printing-out papers are made in dif- 
ferent grades and textures, so no matter which 
process you use you will have a wide choice 
of paper. 

Enity G.— Intensification. Yes, you can 
buy intensifiers already prepared for use. There 
is on the market a recent intensifier which is in 
one solution, easy to use, and gives very excellent 
results. One must remember that intensification 
does not make a good negative, but it does im- 
prove certain negatives which have either not 
been sufficiently developed, or perhaps a little 
under-timed in exposure. Its main help is to 
strengthen the printing-qualities of a negative. 

C. S. Daws.— Amidol. This agent does not 
keep well in solution. It should be mixed two 
or three hours before needed, but never mixed 
and kept indefinitely, because in the latter case 
one can never be sure of good results. A very 
good formula which you would like perhaps 
better than the one you are using is made by 
dissolving in ten ounces of water twenty-five 
grains of amidol, 325 grains of sodium sulphite 
and five grains of potassium bromide. Your 
bromide prints developed with this developer 
would have much clearer whites. 

S. A. O.— Alcohol. Methyl alcohol is wood 
alcohol. Methylated spirit is a mixture of ethyl 
alcohol with ten per cent of methyl alcohol. 
The addition of the methyl or wood alcohol is 
made so that it may be sold free from duty; for 
it is poisonous and unfit to drink. 

GEORGE TREAT.— Retouching-Fluid. You 
can make a good retouching-fluid by mixing 
thirty grains of powdered rosin with one ounce 
of oil of turpentine. Apply to the places to be 
retouched by dipping a wad of absorbent cot- 
ton in the liquid and dabbing the negative gently. 
Let the plate stand for half a day to dry. If not 
much retouching is to be done to the plate use 
powdered pumice-stone to rub over the places. 
This will roughen the film enough to make a 
good ‘‘tooth” for the pencil. 

SELMA KEENE.— Hardening Negatives. 
You can harden the film of negatives by using 
formalin in the proportion of sixteen grains of 
formalin to each ounce of water. The negative 
should remain in this solution for five or ten 
minutes, when it may be dried by heat without 
injury to the film. 

B. N. F.— Ferricyanide and Ferrocy- 
anide. Potassium ferricyanide is red _prus- 
siate of potash. It comes in clear ruby-red 
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crystals. If the crystals are dull-looking rinse in 
clear water and dry before using them in photo- 
graphic solutions and before weighing them. 
Potassium ferricyanide is used for the reduction 
of negatives, while the ferrocyanide of potassium 
(which is yellow prussiate of potash) is some- 
times used as an accelerator in developers. You 
seem to have the two confounded. 

Anna A. L.— Double Printing. Double 
printing does not mean printing from the same 
negative, but making a picture by printing from 
two or more negatives on the same sheet of 
paper. For instance, if one had a white sky and 
wished to make a print with clouds in the sky he 
would print first from the landscape and then 
from the cloud-negative, making the first print 
while the second was being made. 

E. H. G.—Hypo-Stains. The staining of 
your negative film from imperfect fixing is very 
hard to remove. You might try a diluted solu- 
tion of potassium sulphide and then wash the 
plate well, bleach it and re-develop it. In pre- 
paring a fixing-bath have it strong enough in 
hypo to ensure a perfect clearing of the salts of 
silver which have not been used. An ounce of 
hypo to four of water is the regulation formula, 
but one may use stronger solutions without in- 
juring the plate. It does not pay to save the 
hypo bath unless it is going to be used the very 
next day. It becomes discolored and is liable 
to stain the film. 

Howarp R.— Iridescent Stains. To re- 
move the iridescent stain from your negatives, 
rub with alcohol. using a piece of soft, clean 
chamois. Farmer’s reducer will also remove 
the stain; but as it also reduces the density of 
the film, it will not do to prolong its action only 
just long enough to take off the stain. Then 
wash well to remove all traces of the reducer. 


I’. M.— Preparing for an Ocean Voy- 


age. In an early number of PHOoTO-ERA will 
be given an article describing in detail the nec- 
essary precautions to take when getting pho- 
tographic materials ready for an ocean voyage. 
In addition there will also be a list of places 
given where permits are required before being 
allowed to take photographs. 

R. E.— Protecting the Fingers. To 
prevent staining of the fingers in printing 
and developing gaslight prints use rubber 
finger-tips or else get a small box of No- 
stane, which may be rubbed on the hands 
before beginning developing, prevents staining 
and washes off readily. A very convenient article 
for use in developing plates is a thimble made 
with a sharp prong at one side and extending 
about an inch beyond the top of the thimble. 
This point is slipped under the plate, and one 
can thus raise the plate from the developer with- 
out putting the fingers in the solution. 

BERTHA B.— Platinum Pointers. Doubt- 
less your platinum paper absorbed moisture 
and that was the cause of your poor prints. 
Platinum paper will keep a long time if it is 
properly protected from moisture. Put a piece 
of calcium chloride in the can and seal the 


cover with the strip of rubber tape which 
came on the can originally. The calcium chlo- 
ride absorbs moisture and keeps the paper 
dry. Your prints developed with mercuric 
chloride are of a very pleasing color. If such 
prints are carefully finished —that is, put 
through three or four changes of the muriatic 
acid bath — the color will not fade. If not prop- 
erly cleared and washed the color sometimes 
changes. It is not as stable as the regular sepia 
or gray platinum print. 

F. D. T.— Developing P. O. P. Yes, you 
can develop printing-out papers instead of 
toning them. Place the print for five minutes, 
or perhaps a little longer, in a ten per cent solu- 
tion of bromide of potassium; then develop in 
any good developing-solution. Hydroquinone 
developer is specially good for developing print- 
ing-out paper. In these dark days one will find 
this method of finishing prints on printing-out 
paper very efficacious, for the reason that a 
faint image will develop up into a strong picture. 

L. C. F— Red Bromide Prints. ‘Toning 
with copper sulphate will give a warm red tone 
to your bromide prints. A good formula is made 
as follows: water, ten ounces; citrate of potas- 
sium, one ounce; copper sulphate, fifty-five 
grains; ferricyanide of potassium, 545 grains. 
The toning proceeds from black to warm choc- 
olate, then to warm red, and then to deeper red. 


Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
Frrnt WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 


‘‘ON THE OCONEE,” J. P. C.— This is a very 
interesting picture taken on a Southern river, 
the Oconee. The trees are draped in moss, 
which gives them a soft, misty look which is very 
pleasing. The negative is of excellent technical 
quality, has had the correct exposure, and was 
carried just to the right point in developing to 
bring out a delicate print full of detail. The ren- 
dering of the water is very good, for there are no 
strong high-lights, only soft grays and the deep- 
ening tones of the slow ripples. The point of 
view is perhaps not so well chosen as it might have 
been, owing to the fact that there is no object 
in the immediate foreground to give the effect of 
distance. The sky would also greatly aid the 
composition if, instead of being blank, a few 
light clouds were printed into it — just the sug- 
gestion of clouds, perhaps. This negative ought 
to make a good enlargement. 

“WINTRY WEATHER,” F. H.— This is a real- 
istic picture of winter in the Northwest. It is not, 
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however, either so good in composition or in 
treatment as former pictures sent in by this 
member of our Guild. Some of the prints sent 
have been not only very interesting as showing a 
phase of this part of the country, but have had a 
great deal of artistic merit. This picture shows 
in the foreground an expanse of snow, which, 
however, has good texture instead of being a 
chalky-looking plain. In the middle-distance 
are the trees, and beyond, seen through the 
branches, is a mountain, snow-covered and 
sparsely wooded. The criticism of this picture is 
that it is lacking in balance, the snowy fore- 
ground taking up nearly half of the picture, and 
the rest of the picture being in shadows and in 
half-tones. The print is made on rough paper, 
which brings out the snow better than any other 
printing-medium. 

“SUNDAY MORNING AT THE Farm,” W. D.— 
This is a picture of a very attractive farmhouse. 
A vine is clambering over the porch and a great 
tree spreads its branches over a goodly portion 
of the yard, and over the house as well. Two 
men and a woman are seen in the picture, and 
two or three hens are looking for stray crumbs. 
The picture is very well taken indeed. Detail is 
well brought out, the point of view is chosen with 
care and the contrasts are soft and pleasing. In 
fact, it is a very pretty picture of sylvan life, but 
it has one great fault. All three of the figures 


are staring straight at the camera. This seems 
such a pity, for it spoils what would otherwise 
be a picture above the ordinary; for the figures, 
instead of being too much in evidence, are just 
the distance from the camera to convey the sense 
of right proportion. The hens are really more 
interesting than the figures, for they are pursuing 
their pleasant occupation with no thought or 
hint of a lens or a camera. 

“TWILIGHT,” B. D. F.— This is a waterscape, 
and shows a two-masted vessel making its way 
across a smooth and placid river. In the fore- 
ground is a glimpse of the wharf from which the 
craft has set sail, the water-worn piles with their 
shadows in the water giving just the right touch 
to emphasize the perspective. The farther bank 
of the river is just visible, and one distinguishes 
faint outlines of towers and lower buildings. 
This picture is specially good because the idea 
of twilight is so well exemplified. There is a 
haze and mistiness over the water, half conceal- 
ing, half revealing, the objects. The only criti- 
cism one could make in regard to this picture is 
that the position of the vessel is not just what an 
artist would choose, though with the camera one 
cannot control this, only in a measure. The 
stern of the craft is toward the spectator, and 
only a little of the side is visible. A little more of 
the side of the vessel would have made this a 
picture well worth high commendation. 


Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation Seed 26x 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1/2 Class 1 1/4 Class 2 1/2 
Lumiére Sigma Cramer Banner X Cramer Anchor 
Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma Cramer Banner X Non- Hammer Fast 
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mand Eastman Extra Rapid Lumiére Panchro C 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For February 
COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of February on any fine day at noon, when 
the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if f/11, U. S. No. 8, is 
used; also between g and 10 A.M. and 2 and 3 P.M. Treble it when the light is rather dull. Increase 
it four times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if {/16, U. S. No. 16, is used. For 
f/5.6, U. S. No. 2, give half. At 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. increase the exposure one-fourth. From ro to 11 
A.M. and 1 to 2 P.M. increase it one-half. From 8 to 9 A.M. and 3 to 4 P.M. increase it five times. 


PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 


SUBJECTS Class Class | Class | Class | Class Class | Class | Class Class | Class 
\% y%| 1% 2 | 2% | 6 8 12 | 100 


Studies of sky and fleecy clouds; open 

snow-scenes without foreground .... 1/320 1/256 1/200 1/160 1/100 1/80 1/64 1/50 1/32 1/4 
Open views of sea and sky; very distant 

studies of rather heavy 

clouds; winter-scenes having very 

light snow-covered foregrounds 1/160 1/128 1/100 1/80 1/50 1/40 1/32 1/25 1/16 
Open landscapes without foreground; 

open beach, harbor and _ shipping- 

scenes; yachts under sail; very light- 

colored objects; studies of dark clouds; 

average snow-scenes 1/16 1/12 
Average landscapes with light fore- 

ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 

the open; light-colored buildings and 

monuments; wet street-scenes; snow- 

scenes with excessive contrast | 1/100 1/10 
Landscapes with medium foreground; | 

landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 

showing both sunny and shady sides; 

well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 

animals and moving-objects at least 

thirty feet away 1/50 
Landscapes with heavy foreground; 

buildings or trees occupying most of 

the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 

foliage; shipping about the docks; red 

brick buildings and other dark ob- , 

jects; groups outdoors ............- 1/12 1/10 1/8 16 1/5 | 1/3 2/5 1/2. 2/3 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 

146 1/4 2/3 4/5 1 
Badly-lighted —river-banks, ravines, 

glades and under the trees 1 1/3 | 25 1/72 2/38 4/5 11/313/5 2 22/3 
Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 

room, light surroundings, big window 


and white reflector 1 (1111/2, 2 |22/5| 4 445 6 12 96 


In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 


controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


A SEVERE blizzard just after Christmas gave 
us the opportunity to present to our readers the 
uniquely-beautiful night-picture on the cover 
of this issue, representing conditions after the 
storm half a block from the PHoTO-ERA office. 
The maker, Mr. Thomas Ellison, is to be con- 
gratulated upon accomplishing a difficult mat- 
ter with rare success, both in respect to snow- 
quality and composition. No data are available, 
but such subjects are usually made on ortho 
plates with about ten minutes’ exposure. 

William Findlay’s ‘‘The Residue of the Clear- 
ing” is a good example of spacing and of the 
importance of a suitable sky when material is 
commonplace. Data: Ray camera, 4 x 5; Aldis 
lens, 5-inch focus, £/8; October, 2 P.M.; sun- 
light and shadow; ,') second exposure; Barnet 
Iso plate; weak pyro-soda developer; enlarge- 
ment on Kodak Velvet bromide paper. 

In ‘‘Going to the Fields,” by R. S. Kauffman, 
we see the same bigness and simplicity of 
subject and treatment which is characteristic 
of Hofmeister and other European pictorialists, 
but here is also found greater breadth, and the 
result is the more pleasing for it. 

Anna C. Ray has given us one of the daintiest 
little child-portraits we have seen in many a 
day. ‘‘David” has such a dear little innocent 
face that the vignette treatment seems thor- 
oughly in keeping. Data: June; diffused light; 
Seed 26x plate; No. 8 stop; 2 seconds’ exposure; 
pyro developer; print on Artura Iris Grade E. 

“A Country Road,” by T. W. Kilmer, M.D., 
is interesting as a pictorial treatment of a com- 
monplace subject. Charming, indeed, is the 
sweep of fence and road, the spacing of trees and 
the mystery of what lies beyond the turn; but, 
after all, the chief beauty of the subject lies in its 
breadth. Data: bright light; Goerz Dagor lens, 
7-inch focus, f/11; 4 x 5 film; »', second; clouds 
printed into enlarged negative from a film and 
printed on Angelo Sepia Platinum, rough. 

Through the courtesy of The Imperial Dry- 
Plate Co. we are enabled to reproduce “Early 
Morning,” by A. J. Wilson. The subject is 
remarkable because of the beauty of natural sur- 
roundings and the treatment which made the 
most of the atmospheric effect. Data: 8.30 A.M.; 
rather dull; Sanderson camera, 4 x 5; Euryplan 
lens, f/5.6, front combination, 12-inch focus 
f/8; 1 second exposure; Imperial Orthochrome 
Special Sensitive plate; rodinal developer, 1 to 
too, in Standa tank; Imperial P. O. P. print. 

All of Mr. French’s Rothenburg views were 
made early in September, 1909, using Kodak 
film which was developed with pyro-metol in 
the tank and printed on Wellington Bromide. 

“St. Georgs-Brunnen.” 4 x 5 Kodak; Bausch 
& Lomb Plastigmat lens, stop f/8; } second; 
cloudy; 1.30 P.M. 


” 


“Tauber Valley, Toward Dettwang, x 
Kodak; Bausch & Lomb Plastigmat lens, Yx6, 
4 second; 3 3.30 P.M.; sun. 

“Ramparts near Réderthor.” 34 x 44 Weno 
Hawkeye; Voigtlander & Sohn’s Collinear lens, 
stop f/9; 1 second; cloudy; 7.45 A.M. 

“Taubergrund.” 4 x 5 Kodak; Bausch & 
Lomb Plastigmat lens, stop f/16; 1 second; sun; 
4 P.M. 

limpses of Rothenburg” and “Rothen- 
burg Scenes.” 4 x 5 Kodak; Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat lens, stop f/8 and f/16; exposures, »', 
to 14 seconds, according to size of stop and time 
of day; light, generally cloudy. 

“Stéberlein-Thurm.” 4x 5 Kodak; Bausch & 
Lomb Plastigmat lens, £/8; } second; 4.45 P.M.; 
sun. 

“An Ancient Landmark.” 3} x 4} Weno 
Hawkeye; Voigtlander & Sohn’s Collinear lens, 
stop £/6; } second; dark; 11.35 A.M. 

Carine Cadby’s photographs of cats speak for 
themselves, and are delightful compositions, 
every one requiring the utmost patience to secure. 
Household pets are favorite themes, and Mrs. 
Cadby’s success is phenomenal. 


The Monthly Competition 

RARELY, indeed, does one see so striking a 
photograph as that which has been awarded 
first prize in the Vacation-Scenes Competition. 
“Feathered Friends,’ by O. Zernickow, is 
unique in subject and composition, but it will 
find many admirers. One could wish for more 
space above the boy’s head and better detail in 
the whites below; but one can readily overlook 
these matters after being told that the maker 
struggled with his unruly subjects for two hours 
before getting a picture. Data: Graphic camera, 
4 x 5; Goerz Dagor lens, 7-inch focus, stop 8; 
June, 4 P.M.; good light; ,') second exposure; 
film-pack; metol-hydro developer; black bro- 
mide enlargement. 

“Westward,” by Richard Pertuch, winner 
of the second prize, is essentially a sunset study, 
yet the figure is so strongly silhouetted against 
the light that the vacationist enjoying the glories 
of late afternoon becomes more prominent. In 
our opinion both figure and tree are a little too 
near the side and bottom of the space. Data: 
July, 5 P.M.; fair; Collinear lens, f/8; ray-filter; 
o'; second; Standard Orthonon plate; pyro de- 
veloper; enlargement on Royal Nepera. 

The third prize went to F. F. Sornberger for 
“A Shady Landing,” a subject which is inter- 
esting chiefly for its contrasted masses of light 
and shade. The spacing of tree and boat is 
pleasing and the effect of light on the water very 
beautiful. Data: July, 4 p.M.; sunny; $ second 
exposure at £/6.8; Cramer Iso plate; rodinal de- 
veloper; Artura Carbon Green print. ! 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


Change of Dress 


ALL was quiet and serene — on the surface — 
when, with one accord, a number of photographic 
publications began the new year with a “‘Change 
of Dress.” As usual, PHoTo-ERA set the pace. 
“You have got them on the run,” writes a 
friendly subscriber. It certainly looks that way; 
for several cotemporaries have copied the shape 
of our magazine, as well as other features. The 
public will accept these changes for better or for 
worse, but PHoTO-ERA wishes them all success. 


Our Jury of Awards for 1910 


WHILE our method of awarding prizes in the 
Round Robin Guild contests under the new 
management — since January, 1907 — has met 
general approval, with the unavoidable excep- 
tion of a few unsuccessful contestants, a change 
will be inaugurated beginning with this issue. 

To the regular jury consisting of members of 
our editorial staff will be added Mr. Williams 
Howe Downes, art-editor of The Boston Tran- 
script. 

Mr. Downes is a critic and writer of high 
rank and his opinions on art-matters are emi- 
nently sound and free of bias. Thus, partici- 
pants in our picture-contests will have more 
reason than ever to accept with confidence the 
verdicts of our jury. 


Writers for Photo-Era 


IN answer to an inquiry from a subscriber we 
may state that among the contributors to our 
pages for the year rgro are the following: Robert 
Thorn Haines, A. H. Blake, E. O. Hoppé, 
R. James Wallace, Gaston M. Alves, C. Yarnall 
Abbott, W. B. Post, David J. Cook, Eleanor W. 
Willard, Walter Zimmerman, F. M. Steadman, 
Malcolm Dean Miller, William H. Phillips, 
C. H. Claudy, Dr. George H. Scheer, William 
Findlay, George W. Stevens, Fred D. Maisch, 
Wilfred H. Schoff, Henry A. Peabody, Howard 
K. Adams, Wilfred A. French, Phil M. Riley and 
many others. 


Criticism of the Salon 


THE author of our second illustrated article 
on the Sixth American Photographic Salon is 
C. Yarnall Abbott, of Philadelphia, the well- 
known pictorialist. Mr. Abbott is a gentleman of 
recognized artistic ability, a scholar and a com- 
petent critic. In soliciting his opinion on the pic- 
torial work of the present American Salon, we 
gave him entirely free rein, having absolute faith 
in his ability and honesty. We are convinced that 
his able review, although brief, will be found to 
be instructive, as well as entertaining. His is 


constructive criticism — not the kind that simply 
finds fault without giving an intelligent reason. 
His opinions are entirely frank and free of 
prejudice. He spares not even his own friends 
in his desire to be thoroughly fair-minded. We 
feel that we could not have selected a better man 
to fulfil so important and delicate a task. ; 


American Federation of Photographic 
Societies 


THE opinions expressed by various authorities 
regarding the artistic standard of the Sixth 
American Salon‘are not cast in one mould. It is 
well that it is so. Nevertheless, it cannot be de- 
nied that the pictorial display is of very high 
order and, as is usual in such cases, it has been 
impossible to keep out a certain number of pic- 
tures that may not measure up to the highest 
artistic standard. 

The Salon has a greater range of success in 
the way of places of exhibition than any of its 
predecessors and, gradually, more camera clubs 
are coming into line. 

This is true of the camera club of Jamestown, 
N. Y., which has arranged to display, under its 
auspices, the Sixth American Photographic 
Salon, on January 22, for about eight days. 


Mr. Peabody’s Salon Prints 


By an oversight the work of the well-known 
pictorialist, Henry A. Peabody, of Portland, Me., 


in the American Salon, figures as Henry F. 
Peabody in the catalog. PHoTo-ERA and other 
photographic journals have published pictures 
by Mr. Henry A. Peabody and they have always 
been of high artistic merit, which is true of this 
worker’s contribution to the Sixth American 
Salon. 


Boston Camera Club 


AT the clubrooms, during Christmas week, was 
shown an exceptionally beautiful collection of 
Interchange photographs from the Buffalo 
Camera Club. The subjects were exceedingly 
interesting and the artistic standard very high. 
Almost without exception, the prints were Ozo- 
bromes or carbons giving combined brilliancy 
and softness without excessive high-lights or 
chalkiness. Among the subjects of special merit 
were “His First Bubble” and “Margery,” by 
Charles L. Peck; ‘‘Where the Reed-Bird Loves 
to Dwell,” by E. I. McPhail; ‘“‘On the Slope of 
the Hill,” by Charles A. George; “Albright Art 
Gallery,” by W. E. Bertling; “By the Water’s 
Edge,” by William H. Kunz; “The Shore-line,” 
by George J. Hare, and “‘The Sunset,’ by Har- 
low H. Boyce. Two prints by George J. Mason 
were “A Gray Day” and ‘The Homestead,” 
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reproduced in PHoTo-ERA for July, 1908. Other 
contributors who were well represented in the 
collection were Messrs. Johnson Lumney, 
Friedmann, Crary and Savage. 
= 
The proof of the ad is in the pullin’. 


Y. M. C. A. Camera Club, 
New York City 

Tue Camera Club of the Twenty-third St. 
Branch Young Men’s Christian Association 
opened its work for the fall with a large exhibi- 
tion of prints in September. Among the mem- 
bers who contributed work were Messrs. John 
Downie, J. C. Ramsperger, Ernest Adams, 
Charles d’Emery, Harold M. Wyckoff and J. O. 
Sprague. Mr. Downie showed a large number 
of landscapes; Mr. d’Emery had several beauti- 
ful views of Swiss scenery; and Mr. Adams 
showed a number of interesting night-scenes. 
Taking everything into consideration, it was one 
of the best exhibitions given by the club. 

A series of Monthly Exhibitions and Tests 
have been started by the club. The subjects for 
the different months are as follows: December, 
Landscapes; January, Street-Scenes; February, 
Figure-Studies; March, Winter-Scenes; April, 
Night and Moonlight Views. 

This plan has been adopted to get the mem- 
bers to show prints, to influence them to improve 
their work, and in this way to increase the use- 
fulness of the club. 

The best print of each exhibitor is to be marked 
on the following basis: sixty points for composi- 
tion, thirty for technique and ten for mounting, 
making a total of one hundred points. 

The December Test called out an unusually 
large number of landscapes, showing that the 
members are taking a great deal of interest in the 
plan. Mr. W. D. McJennett received the high- 
est number of points on composition; Mr. S. I. 
Welsher, on technique; and Mr. C. G. Atherton, 
on mounting. 

On December 6 Mr. William H. Zerbe, Direc- 
tor of Associates in Pictorial Photography, enter- 
tained the members with a talk on ‘“‘Composi- 
tion.”” He spoke of lines, masses, balance, unity 
and aérial perspective, and their relation to good 
composition, illustrating his points with prints 
and blackboard drawings. 

After his talk Mr. Zerbe was asked to criticise 
the prints in the December exhibition, which he 
did, making the different marks on composition, 
technique and mounting. 

The Print-Committee is making plans for the 
Annual Exhibition of the club, which will be 
held January 1-8. It is hoped to make this the 
biggest and best exhibition the club has ever 
held. 

A number of interesting entertainments and 
demonstrations are being planned for the future. 
Several of our members are expert lantern-slide 
makers, and we expect to have a number of ex- 
hibitions of that character after January 1. 


Cleveland Camera Club 


CLEVELAND has accomplished one of its long- 
felt wants —the formation of an enthusiastic 
camera club. On the eve of November 2, a few 
camera-enthusiasts organized the Cleveland 
Camera Club, under the auspices of the Cleve- 
land Central Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The first regular meeting, which was held 
Noy. 16, 1909, closed its books that evening 
with forty-one charter-members. The officers 
elected were: E. A. Ruggle, president; G. E. 
Berdge, vice-president; G. P. Rodgers, secretary 
and treasurer. Regular meetings are to be held 
on the first and third Tuesdays of each month, 
at which meetings programs will be as follows: 
Dec. 14, 1909, Mr. Sheets, of Eastman Kodak 
Co., will give a demonstration of Velox papers; 
Jan. 4, 1910, House-warming — Donation-Party 
and Magazine-Talk (donation to consist of pho- 
tographs and any useful apparatus to become the 
property of the club); Jan. 18, 1910, Flashlight 
Demonstration, by Mr. Norton; Feb. 1, 1910, 
“Animal Photography”— talk by Mr. W. T. 
Higbee, and an exhibit of flashlight-pictures by 
members; Feb. 15, tg10, Lantern-Slide Demon- 
stration by Mr. Lehman, and exhibit of animal- 
pictures by members; March 1, 1910, Trimming 
and Mounting Demonstration by Mr. Appel, and 
lantern-slide exhibit by members; March 15, 
tgto, talk on “‘How Lenses Work,” by Mr. 
Warner. 


An International Photographic 
Exhibition 
Is being arranged at Budapest, Hungary, by the 
National Union of Hungarian Amateur Pho- 
tographers, under the patronage of His Royal 
Highness the Archduke Josef and Her Royal 
Highness the Archduchess Augusta. The exhi- 
bition will be opened in the Palace of Fine Arts 
between the fifteenth and thirtieth of May, rgro, 
and continue two months. Five classes of work 
will be represented: I, artistic photography; II, 
color-photography; III, scientific photography; 
IV, professional teaching of photography; V. 
photographic industry. Applications may be 
addressed to the management of the exhibition, 
Budapest, IV., Varoshdz-utca 3-5. The man- 
agement reserves the right to reproduce any 
photograph wherever desirable. All exhibits 
will be in Sections I-IV inclusive, insured against 
fire and burglary at the expense of the exhibition 
management. The exhibits in Section V are 
insured by the management at exhibitor’s ex- 
pense. Exhibits can be taken away from the ex- 
hibition before its closure only with the agree- 
ment of the management. Packing and return- 
ing will be done by the management. The ex- 
hibitors agree to acknowledge, for all judicial 
questions arising in connection with the exhibi- 
tion, the competency of the tribunals in Buda- 
pest. 


Never lend money without security, unless you 
can afford to lose it. 
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HOME 
Portraiture 


IRRESISTIBLE is the charm of 
Home Portraiture; and the fascina- 
tion of making home pictures grows 
with one’s facility in working. 

A Series IV Cooke lens halves the 
difficulty because it ACTS IN- 
STANTLY even in dull lights, There 
is no need to stop down the dia- 
phragm to improve the corners of 
the picture. The definition is sharp 
all over the plate, while the negative 
has the peculiar snap and brilliance 
that distinguish the very finest work. 
And the same lens qualities bring 
equal success in other lines of photo- 
graphic work. Cooke lenses fit all 
makes of shutters. Write to-day 
for catalogue containing ‘‘Helps to 
Photographers.’’ 


SERIES II/ For high-speed pictures and 

SERIES IV home portraiture. 

SERIES III—For snapshots, landscapes 
and wide-angle pictures. 

SERIES IIIa—For snapshots with hand- 
cameras. 

SERIES V—For copying, and for com- 
mercial photography. 

SERIES VI—For artistic portraiture in 
the studio. 

COOKE PROCESS LENSES—For photo- 
engraving and three-color work. 


The Taylor-Hobson Co. 


1135 Broadway 
New York City 


CORRESPONDING WITH 


THE FINEST 


BROMIDE 
IN THE WORLD 


Made in a variety of grades under the most 
scientific conditions. Every sheet of 
Wellington Bromide Paper 


can be relied upon to give the best possible 
results from all classes of negatives. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION AND 
PRICE-LISTS TO 


Ralph Harris & Company 


26-30 Bromfield Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
Sole Importers and United States Agents 


COLORING 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN WATER-COLORS 


By B. I. 


BARRETT 


The best practical treatise on this subject 
Published in 


five numbers of 


ever written. 


Photo-Era Magazine 


Value $.75; sent post-paid 


on receipt of &. 50 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Publisher 
383 Boylston Street 


Bosten, U. S. A. 
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The Artura Photo-Paper Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
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A Noteworthy Lecture 


Not long ago, PHoTo-ERA referred in terms 
of praise to Mr. H. Snowden Ward’s new lecture, 
“The Marvels of Photography,” besides printing 
Mr. Ward’s advertisement. As a result, numer- 
ous engagements for this highly interesting and 
instructive entertainment have been booked; and 
we would suggest that camera clubs of the pro- 
gressive sort, which have not yet included Mr. 
Ward in their season’s list of lecturers, get busy. 
Mr. Ward’s engagements in America are as 
follows: 

Dates provisionally allocated to New Eng- 
land District: January 17-22, February 21-26; 
New York State, January 31—February 12; 
Pennsylvania, etc., January 24-29, February 14- 
19; Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, etc., February 28— 
March 19; New York State, March 21—April 6. 

DATES AND SUBJECTS DEFINITELY BOOKED 
January 14. ‘‘ Marvels,” New York. 

= 17. “Canterbury Pilgrimages,” 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
“Canterbury Pilgrimages,” 
Providence, R. I. 
“Canterbury Pilgrimages,” 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
“Dickens,” Philadelphia, Penn. 
is . “Shakespeare,” Easton, Penn. 
February 4. ‘‘ Marvels,” Buffalo, N. Y. 
. Harrisburg, Penn. 
“Marvels,” Pittsburg, Penn. 
“Dickens,” Pittsburg, Penn. 
21. Brockton, Mass. 
23 (afternoon). Salem, Mass. 
23. ‘‘Marvels,” Exeter, N. H. 
24. ‘‘Marvels,’’ Concord, N. H. 
April 7. “Marvels,” New York. 

Many other subjects are booked, but dates 
not yet fixed. The places include several in 
New York Stat. four in the New England 
States; Baltimore, Md.; Cleveland, O.; Chicago, 
Ill., etc. 


Lecture on Color-Photography 


THE lecture given, December 28 last, by Pro- 
fessor Louis Derr, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, before the Boston Scientific So- 
ciety, was an event of no little importance. The 
camera clubs and other societies have been en- 
tertained duing the past year with lectures on 
this popular subject which, in only a few in- 
stances, have deserved favorable comment. The 
lecturers, as a rule, have not been eminently 
qualified to speak on this important topic, nor 
have the screen-pictures or the Autochromes, 
shown in this connection, been of the sort to do 
justice to the process. 

In the above-named lecture, however, the 
speaker, a professor in the Department of 
Physics and an authority of high rank, was 
thoroughly conversant with his subject, as is 
every speaker who appears before the Boston 
Scientific Society. Professor Derr proved to be 
eminently fitted to discuss color-photography 
from the beginning to present-day achievements. 


He gave a clear and correct description of the 
processes of Lippmann, McDonough, Ives and 
Lumiere, and explained the differences between 
the different makes of color-plates of commerce. 
Professor Derr did not hesitate to pronounce the 
McDonough process the most promising of all 
the processes in natural colors known to the 
scientific world, and sincerely hoped that means 
would be found to produce screens of absolutely 
uniform excellence — the only thing needed to 
make the process a positive commercial success. 


A Remarkable Practitioner 


THE editor, recently, had the privilege to be 
shown through the establishment of Elias 
Goldensky, of Philadelphia — one of the world’s 
great photographers. Astonishment and admira- 
tion were the mastering emotions of this rare ex- 
perience of ours. The genial host conducted the 
writer through the spacious and tastefully-ap- 
pointed reception-room, the numerous dressing- 
rooms, the various rooms conveniently arranged 
for different kinds of printing, for developing and 
for finishing. 

Order, system and neatness were everywhere 
supreme. Every department is a model of its 
kind and in charge of a high-class specialist. 
Competent assistants do the work allotted to 
them with skill, celerity and conscientious care. 

Gum-prints — the finest in the land — are 
produced by an expert of distinction. The same 
is true of the Platinotype Department. In the 
dark-room only stand-development is used. 
During the dark days artificial light with the 
Jupiter Lamp is employed, the exposures being 
instantaneous. 

During the business-rush — usually before 
Christmas — after his arduous duties under the 
skylight are over, ‘‘Goldie” continues his ener- 
getic activity by inspecting the work turned out 
by the various departments, or by executing 
some other important task. 

A man of sterling business-principles, sagacity 
and progress, and possessed of a healthy and re- 
sourceful mind and a_ well-defined artistic 
standard, Elias Goldensky stands high among 
his fellows, a credit to his profession and an ex- 
ample to every ambitious young man, be his 
vocation what it may. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or any 
others our readers may desire, will be furnished 
by us at the lowest market-prices. 


DEUTSCHER CAMERA-ALMANACH for the year 
tgt0o. A year-book of cotemporary photog- 
raphy. Founded by Fritz Léscher. Edited by 
Otto Ewel. Price, paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 
Gustav Schmidt, Berlin. 

This is Volume 6 of a very popular German 
annual corresponding in purpose to that of other 
well-known year-books published in the English 
language. Its literary contents is of a very high 
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standard, the contributions being from the pen 
of well-known authorities in the various branches 
of photography. 

Among the leading technical articles are ‘‘The 
Dust-Color Gum-Process— a new method of 
color-photography,” by Dr. Erwin Quedenfeldt; 
‘Balloon Photography,” by A. von Funcke; “A 
Simple Method of Stereoscopic Projection,” by 
E. K6nig; ‘“‘Orthochromatic Photography,” by 
F. Martin Duncan; “‘Flower-Photography,” by 
B. Haldy; “The Production of Large Photo- 
graphic Prints by Means of a Small Camera,” 
by C. Jenezon; “‘ Perspective and Its Relation to 
the Focal Length,” by K. Martin. Articles on 
pictorial subjects are: ‘English Portrait Pho- 
tography,” by Agnes B. Warburg; “Principles of 
Composition and Line in Portraiture,” by V. von 
Kleinenberg; ‘Pictorial Photography in Lon- 
don,” by E. O. Hoppé, and others equally 
excellent. 

The concluding article is devoted to a retro- 
spect of progress and events of the year 1909, by 
Paul Hanneke. The illustrations are numerous, 
as usual; also well selected, and represent pic- 
torial photography from an international view- 
point. The volume is justified in claiming the 
attention of every pictorialist, whether or not he 
be conversant with German, and is a credit to its 
editor and publisher. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMA- 
NAC FOR 1910. Edited by George E. Brown, 
F.I.C. Publishers, Henry Greenwood & Co. 
24 Wellington St., London, England. Price, 
paper, 50 cents, postage, 27 cents; cloth, $1.00, 
postage, 37 cents. 1,337 pages. Sole American 
Agents: George Murphy, Inc., 57 East oth St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Welcome as ever, the 1910 issue of this bulky 
volume maintains its reputation for the greatest 
wealth of practical information contained by 
any annual. It is at once a guide and aid to the 
photographer, dealer and manufacturer, keep- 
ing them in touch with the world’s progress 
in photography during the past year. All new 
inventions and processes are reviewed, and the 
‘Epitome of Progress,” through generous quota- 
tions from the photographic press of the entire 
world, gives a summary of the best articles and 
investigations of the year 1909. Besides these 
features there is a large fund of tabular informa- 
tion and signed articles, including ‘“‘ Lens Calcu- 
lations by Mental Arithmetic,” by George E. 
Brown. Most of our readers know the worth of 
this annual, and those who do not will make no 
mistake to secure it. 


DEUTSCHER PHOTOGRAPHEN-K ALENDER-T ASCH- 
ENBUCH UND ALMANACH fiir Ig10. Edited 
and published by Karl Schwier, Weimar. 
Part I. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

Our German-reading practitioners will be 
interested to know that Part I of this handy little 
volume for 1910 has already been published. 
This is earlier than usual. As heretofore this 
pocket-calendar is filled with high-class, up-to- 


date, technical information in a condensed form 
and derived from entirely trustworthy sources. 
There are 651 choice recipes, covering the entire 
range of practical photography; a list of poisons 
and antidotes and chemical compounds; the 
entire German copyright law and a railroad map 
of Germany. Its two illustrations are gems — 
an inside group by W. Kiibeler and a color-print 
of fruit of remarkable realism. Part II of this 
calendar, consisting chiefly of a list of photo- 
graphic clubs and societies, periodicals and pub- 
lications and manufacturing-firms, will follow 
shortly. 


Story oF DutcH Partntinc, by Charles H. 
Caffin. 25 illustrations. Square 8vo. 200 
pages. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 12 cents. 
The Century Company, New York. 

There is something peculiarly attractive about 
a good work on the Dutch painters, and Mr. 
Caffin’s volume has a particular and manifest 
charm. Among the numerous works on Dutch 
art we recall none of which the literary style sur- 
passes that of Mr. Caffin in strength, conciseness 
and fluency. He wastes no words and holds the 
reader’s attention to the end. He cleverly blends 
national history with biography, so that the art- 
student unconsciously learns of events promi- 
nently associated with the lives of those rugged 
Dutch artists. 

In his analysis of the various styles of Dutch 
painting, as well as the principal masterpieces 
of that school, Mr. Caffin reveals himself as a 
critic at once sane, safe and lucid. Hence, his 
opinions are of great value to the student. 


THE “WELLCOME” PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE- 
RECORD AND Diary. Price, cloth-bound, 50 
cents. 272 pages. Book one-half inch thick. 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co., 45 Lafayette St., 
New York City. 

Once more this compact and attractive little 
book makes its appearance, this time bearing the 
date of 1910. As in the past, the chief popularity 
of the book lies in the diary and the ruled spaces 
for recording many hundreds of negative and 
positive exposures, as well as the exposure-guide 
itself, which is alone worth the full price. Ac- 
companying the exposure-guide proper are lists 
of the comparative speeds of all plates, films and 
papers, and special instructions covering ex- 
posure in telephotography, copying, enlarging, 
reducing, photographing moving-objects and 
night-scenes. An especially ingenious method of 
timing interiors is given, as well as a table of 
relative exposures at various distances in gas- 
light printing. In addition to these features 
there are many pages of letterpress explaining 
the essentials of most photographic processes, 
particular attention being devoted to the exten- 
sive line of convenient Tabloid chemicals which 
are now available for nearly every purpose, in- 
cludins even the pigmenting compound for Ozo- 
brome tissue. No serious photographer can 
spend fifty cents to better purpose than for this 
little hand-book. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Improved Trichromatic Work 


ANOTHER booklet of valuable information has 
just been issued by the research laboratory of the 
G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. The 
booklet has been prepared by R. James 
Wallace, director of the laboratory, and repre- 
sents the cream of his theoretical work as well as 
a considerable amount of practical experience 
in photo-engraving. No one who is interested 
in reproduction-processes should fail to secure a 
copy. We hope in The Crucible Department of 
this magazine for March to review the booklet. 


A Flourishing Correspondence-Club 


THE Correspondence Camera Club, organ- 
ized and conducted by P. Mitchell, is an un- 
doubted success. Mr. Mitchell advertises an 
offer in this issue, which has for its object an 
increase of membership. This, as well as his 
club, merits serious attention. Personal inquiry 
proves to our satisfaction that the club is an ad- 
mirable institution. Among its members are 
many workers of high reputation. 


Spoiling Daguerreotypes 


It is a pity that so many daguerreotypes — 
often valuable heirlooms — have been irretriev- 
ably ruined by unskilled attempts at restoration. 
Formulas are frequently published for the res- 
toration of faded or stained daguerreotypes. 
But even when the directions are trustworthy, it 
is not well to experiment with so delicate a 
process, and one which requires the skill of a 
specialist. 

We have inquired very carefully into this sub- 
ject and take pleasure to recommend Mr. Bald- 
win Coolidge, 410a Boylston St., Boston, U.S. A. 
He is an absolutely trustworthy expert and his 
charges are moderate. 


Gold Medal to Ilford Products 


AmoNnG the manufacturing-firms who were 
awarded a gold medal at the International Pho- 
tographic Exposition at Dresden, 19009, is Ilford, 
Limited, the well-known makers of Ilford dry- 
plates and papers. Users of the former are in- 
formed that Ilford plates will soon be included 
in the PHoTo-ERaA plate-speed table in the 
Round Robin Guild Department. 


The Energetic Lumiére Brothers 


WE are informed that the Lumitre Brothers 
are quietly experimenting with color-photog- 
raphy on paper. They have worked out a mag- 
nesium-powder process which permits of making 
reproductions of Autochromes by contact. They 
have, also, perfected a powder enabling the oper- 
ator to make instantaneous Autochrome pictures 
by flashlight. 


Kodak Advertising-Contest 


OncE more the Eastman Kodak Co. in its 
1909 advertising-contest has demonstrated that 
photography stands preéminent as a means of 
illustration for high-grade booklet and maga- 
zine-advertising. A wealth of material was 
submitted, and in addition to the prize awards a 
considerable number of extra subjects were 
bought at generous prices. The jury which 
passed on the work was highly competent, con- 
sisting of: Mr. Rudolf Eickemeyer, of Davis & 
Eickemeyer; Mr. A. F. Bradley, ex-president of 
P. P. A. of New York; Mr. Henry D. Wilson, 
advertising manager of Cosmopolitan; Mr. C. C. 
Vernam, general manager of the Smith & Street 
publications, and Mr. Walter R. Hine, vice- 
president and general manager of Frank Sea- 
man, Incorporated, one of the largest, if not the 
largest, advertising agency in the United States, 
Mr. Frank R. Barrows, ex-president of the P. A. 
of A., was announced as one of the judges, but 
was unavoidably detained, Mr. Bradley kindly 
acting in his place. 

THE PRIZE-WINNERS — PROFESSIONAL CLASS 


First Prize, $500. William Shewell Ellis, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Second Prize, $400. Percy DeGaston, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Third Prize, $250. Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier, 
New York City. 

Fourth Prize, $150. Bruguiére & Eisen, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Fifth Prize, $100. S. H. Lifshey, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

AMATEUR CLASS 

First Prize, $300. T. W. Kilmer, New York 
City. 

Second Prize, $150. 
delphia, Penn. 

Third Prize, $75. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Fourth Prize, $50. Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones, 
Loveland, O. 

Fifth Prize, $25. H. B. Conyers, Urbana, O. 


Post-Cards to Order 


AMERICAN-MADE post-cards are now being 
used in preference to the imported European 
cards. One firm in particular, the National 
Colortype Company, of Cincinnati, O., has made 
rapid strides in improving this great American 
industry. It has devoted many years to experi- 
menting in and improving hand-colored view- 
cards, and is now in a position to make cards 
from any fair photograph and deliver orders in 
two to three weeks, whereas four to six months 
are required to procure foreign cards. It will 
gladly send you samples of post-cards if you 
mention PHOTO-ERA. 
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A Medal for Tabloids 


A GRAND Prize (highest award) has been con- 
ferred upon Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
for their exhibit of “Tabloid” and ‘“‘Soloid” 
brand products, including ‘‘Tabloid” photo- 
graphic chemicals and ‘‘Wellcome” brand 
chemicals, at the recent Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition, held at Seattle. This enterprising 
concern is also to be congratulated upon having 
arranged with the Ozobrome Company to mar- 
ket the Ozobrome pigmenting-formula in tablet 
form. As the introduction of the Ozobrome 
process may be said to have introduced carbon 
printing to photographers who are compelled 
to do their printing by artificial light, so the issue 
of this new tablet may claim to introduce the 
process to those thousands of workers who 
know by experience how reliable and how cer- 
tain in action are Tabloids. It is also interesting 
to note that these “‘Tabloid” products can be 
used for preparing the bleaching-bath for the 
now popular Bromoil process, a_ simplified 
method for which is described in the pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Oil-Ozobrome,” issued by the Ozo- 
brome Company. 


Chance for Up-to-Date Operator 


THERE is always room for a strictly first-class 
studio operator—a man of well-grounded 
artistic ability, good moral character and ener- 
getic industry. An advertisement in the front 
of this issue indicates where such a man may 
obtain a first-class position. 


An Entertaining Lecturer 


Amon the naturalists who hunt wild animals 
with the camera, few are so successful as William 
Lyman Underwood. He has made this subject 
his life-study; and his great sympathy for dumb 
animals of all kinds, together with his remark- 
able photographic skill, has enabled him to se- 
cure a series of highly successful pictures. For 
several years past he has embodied his experi- 
ences in a series of lectures which he has given, 
frequently, before scientific bodies, camera clubs 
and elsewhere — always succeeding eminently in 
entertaining his hearers. Thus the Boston Cam- 
era Club was indeed fortunate to be entertained 
by him, December 12, last. The capacity of the 


hall was taxed to the utmost, and the occasion 
was voted by all present a complete success. Mr. 
Underwood was in a humorous mood and kept 
his hearers in a constant state of merriment. 
His lantern-slides were remarkable for their 
technical merit and great beauty, the coloring 
being adequate and accurate, having been done 
by Mr. Underwood himself. It was a source of 


’ satisfaction to all that his entertainment was not 


marred by motion-pictures —a feature which 
seems to be indispensable to the success of the 
modern, up-to-date lecture. 


Ansco New England Branch 


THE demand for the high-quality goods manu- 
factured by the Ansco Company is growing so 
rapidly in all sections of the country that one 
branch after the other has been compelled to en- 
large its quarters in order to cope promptly and 
effectively, as is the policy of the company, with 
the ever-growing demand. 

The New England branch, formerly located at 
No. 1o1 Tremont St., Boston, has recently moved 
to 46 Cornhill, Boston. It will carry a larger 
stock on hand than was possible before, so that 
it will be a great convenience to dealers. Ansco 
Company distributes its goods to the consumer, 
The personnel of the branch will be increased 
accordingly. 


New Schering Products! 


THE patent on the process of manufacturing 
metol has expired, so the Chemische Fabrik auf 
Actien (vorm. E. Schering) of Berlin is offering 
monomethyl-para-amidophenol under its own 
registered trade-mark of Satrapol, which is of 
the same high standard of purity as the Scher- 
ing’s Acid Pyrogallic and other products. 

A simple method of redevelopment with one 
solution is found in Schering’s Varitone Tablets, 
another new and valuable line of chemicals. 
Bromide and gaslight papers, lantern-slides and 
transparencies may be toned to green, brown, 
brick red and blue. The prints, after thorough 
washing, so as to be absolutely free from hypo, 
are immersed in a solution made from the tab- 
lets necessary to produce the color desired. The 
print changes from black to green, etc., in from 
two to three minutes, after which the prints are 
washed in running water until the whites clear. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title Date 


Entries Close Particulars of 


Sixth American Photographic Salon 


C. C. Taylor, Sec’y, 3236 


Chicago, Ill Feb, 1-28 Cambridge Ave., Toledo, O. 
St. Louis, Mo. Mar. 6-14 
St. Paul, Minn. Mar 24 to 
Apr. 6 
Racine, Wis. Apr. 20-30 
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